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PUBLISHER'S BINDING 





A 


FAGT-PAGKED ANOWERS 10 IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 
FREQUENTLY ADKED BY BUILDING COMMITTEES 


@ “HOW can we make our church build- 
ing contribute most effectively to the 


advancement of the work of our church?” 


More and more building committees 
are asking this question in order to make 
their church plant help meet more fully 
today’s ever-growing demands upon the 
services of the church. 

Many building committees have been 
surprised and gratified to learn how 
quickly, effectively, and inexpensively 
the service rendered by their church 
building, old or new, can be substantial- 
ly increased by the installation of elec- 
tronic (or amplified) tower chimes. Such 
information, presented below, will prove 
equally interesting to the building com- 
mittee of your church. 


1. What does our church GAIN by 
installing electronic tower chimes? 


Electronic tower chimes serve as a daily 
impressive reminder of the presence of 
your church in the community... a call 
to worship at the appointed hours ...a 
beautiful and distinctive addition to your 
music during services ... and a source of 
inspiration and comfort for those who 
cannot attend services. 

Translated into the majestic tones of 
matched bells, the message of your 
church transcends the barriers of tongue 
and race and creed—of income, vocation, and age... 
soothes the fretful spirit of the sick and the de- 
pressed ... affords a refreshing respite from the strife 
of daily existence. 

So distinctive and inspiring a service greatly enhances 
the position and influence of your church in the com- 
munity enables the church to work more effectively 
among all persons living in the area served and to obtain 
from them the greater and more enthusiastic cooperation 
needed for the accomplishment of an ever larger and more 
beneficial program of church service. 





2. What does our church LOSE by NOT installing 
electronic tower chimes? 





All the advantages mentioned above PLUS a large part 
of the potential value of your church tower. 

Church towers are intended to serve two purposes: (1) 
to inspire by sight, and (2) to inspire by sound through 
the music produced by the bells or chimes which the tower 
is intended to house. Inspiration by sight—valuable and 
essential as it is—is limited by such physical factors as 
the height of the tower in relation to surrounding’ build- 
ings or trees, the number of persons using the street on 
which the building is located, and other similar factors. 

Sound, however, in the form of tower chime music, 
knows few limitations. It permeates the entire surround- 
ing area, both indoors and out, day or night, rain or shine 

conveys its inspiration to the hearer whether he is 
within sight of the tower or many blocks away, 

It is obvious, therefore, that the absence of tower chimes 





sharply reduces the effectiveness of the 
church tower in advancing the program 
of the church in the community .. . de- 
prives the church of a large part of the 
value of its investment in the tower 
which usually is greater per square foot 
than any cther part of the building. 


3. How much trouble is it to 
install electronic chimes? 





Very little. No reinforcement of the 
tower or any other part of the average 
church building is necessary. Actual in- 
stallation of the unit usually requires 
only two days. 


4. Why is NOW an exceptionally 
good time to make this installation? 


(1) Most churches are in better finan- 
cial condition than they have been in 
many years and can easily include the 
moderate cost of this instrument in their 
current budget. (2) Installation now 
will make the music available fo. 
Thanksgiving and Christmas _ services 
which are especially appropriate occa- 
sions for music of this type. 


5. What are the most important advantages of 
Celesta-Chime electronic tower chimes? 


(1) Matchless tone quality, markedly similar to that of 
the world-famous Deagan Carillon! (2) Quintamonic 
Tuning, an exclusive, patented 5-point harmonic tuning 
process, which makes the Celesta-Chime the only el c- 
tronic tower chime on which chords can be played without 
sounding out of tune! (3) Exceptionally fast-operating 
solenoid striking actions and individual dampers which 
prevent the intermingling of unrelated tones and make it 
possible to perform rapid musical passages with complete 
freedom from blurring and “running together.” (4) Com- 
pact tone-generating unit, which weighs only 282 pounds 
and occupies less than three square feet of floor space. 
(5) Special speaker controls which permit the music to 
be heard inside the church only, outside the church only, 
or both inside and outside at the same time. (6) Separate 
keyboard if desired, or may be played direct from the 


organ console. 


6. How can we raise money to install the 
Celesta-Chime? 


If you would like to consider methods other than in- 
cluding this item in the current church budget, write tv 
Dept. CM-1048 today for Deagan’s helpful free booklet, 
“How My Church Can Own a Celesta-Chime.” 


J. C. DEAGAN, INC., 1770 W. Berteau Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 





Everything has 
even a lie. 


an explanation — 


* Bd 


An upright man can be a 
downright failure. 


+ 8 2 


never 


Some people are like ice — rather 


slippery. 


* 


Your circle of friends should be 
square. 
* *« * 
Proper recognition of a kindly act is 
a sign of good breeding. 
a * * 
Let your food for thought always 
contain the element of goodness. 
a * * 
We must strive to transform adver- 
sity into victory. 
bo x oo 
It is never the end until you quit 
fighting. 
The best way to earn loyalty is to 
show you deserve it. 
* 
Moderation in all things is the safest 
rule to follow. 
* * * 
Let your daily speech be a chain with 
flawless links. 


cg * * 


Discover what you can do best, then 
do it. 


By becoming blind to minor irrita- 
tions, you may discover 
va.ues everyone possesses. 

* * * 


Memory may be a bane or a blessing, 
a curse or a joy. Happiness in life 
often depends on the kind of memories 
we have. 
* * * 


In making a bid for the pity of oth- 
ers, we succeed only in making our- 
elves disagreeable. 


* * * 
The one-talented man is prone to 
ecome disgrunted because he does 


not possess as great gifts as ‘others. 
No matter how limited is your ability, 
ake what you have and use it. 

* * 


The reputa:‘on of a woman may be 
ompared to a mirror, shining and 
right, but liable to be sullied by every 
reath that comes near it.—Cervantes. 

* * * 


The audience would rather hear a 


mart fellow from one who doesn’t 
rretend to be smart himself. 


the hidden | 
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How to Live Effectively 
By J. Richard Sneed 


frustrations and chaos. Techniques of 
abundant living proved in modern life. A 
book of deep, reverent understanding out of 
a pastor’s wide experience. $1.75 





The Gospel and the Sermon on the Mount 


By Arnold T. Ohrn D. D. 


An illuminating discussion of the application of the Sermon on 
the Mount to the dispensation of Christian grace. Dr. Ohrn, 
wholly committed to the evangelical conviction regarding salva- 
tion, meets the problem reasonably and realistically. $1.50 
SBSEeESpa Ee Be eBeeeeeeaeaeeeeeeeaeaeseeseasess 


How to live Your Faith Whose Disciples? 
By G. Ernest Thomas D. D. By Jesse R. Wilson 


Here is the book that shows how The fundamental doctrines of the 
to translate belief into action. How ’ Christian faith are explained in 
can we pray to change things? the clearest terms. To young people 
How can faith overcome worry and older people, who are un- 
and the fear of facing life and trained in theology, this book fur- 
death? These and many other nishes first aid in understanding 
questions are answered. $2.69 the faith. 75¢ 
Seep epnepuepnpepeupauamepeuemeneeeeepeeeeane aes 


Junior Nature Sermons 
By Jacob J. Sessler 


Talks in a language children can understand. Stories of croco- 
diles, rabbits, birds and the fish in the sea . . . the author makes 


all the wonders of nature objects of spiritual content and is 
e o 





Life Victorious 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


This is more than biography or history, the 
stories of Augustine, Francis of Assisi, John 
Wesley and many others. An_ eloquent ap- 
peal for a revival of the strengthening faith. 
Based on a volume long out of print. $1.25 





At All Bookstores 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY - - New York 10 
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Baldwin Electronic Organ. Beautiful organ music, 
fi : traditionally correct and appropriate in tone and 
volume to any devotional service, is available in this 

instrument at a nominal cost. 
aaa ge. é | Versatile and uniquely satisfying to a wide variety 
or of musical and practical requirements, the Baldwin 
Electronic Organ can readily be adapted to your 


church, regardless of size or style of architecture. 





7 BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


Specifications and other details will be furnished on re quest 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Baldwin, Acrosonic, Hamilton and Howard Pianos 
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GENUINE CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


Provide The Finest Tower Carillon 







Maas Cathedral Chimes, ampli- 
fied to fill the air of your com- 
munity with pure, dignified 
tones, are an inspiration to all 
who hear them. 


























SEE the beautifully polished chimes 
mounted on the wall as a graceful 











addition to any interior, or framed 





in an attractive floor stand which 











may be located wherever you desire. 








HEAR the incomparable distinction 











of tone as each note is struck indi- 











vidually, each individually damped 
to give superb clarity ... with no 








intermingling of notes. 
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; ee priced, unsurpassed for quality of tone, easily 
installed in any building, these genuine tubular chimes are 
equally beautiful played inside only, or, with the addition of 
Maas Carillon amplification equipment, played from the tower 
of church or memorial building. 

We invite you to see and hear for yourself the difference 
between Maas Chimes and any other type on the market today. 
We know you'll agree . . . though the cost is lower, the value is 

a 


immeasurably greater. WE 


AW 







MAAS 


| MAAS ORGAN COMPANY 


Dept. 27, 3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 











Please send complete literature 0 Maas Carillons 
[) Meas Cathedral Chimes [) Mocs Automatic Players 
Name- : Se ee a ee ee ee 
Address 








| Type Organ you have i raat | 











Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 





While en route on his western trip 
President Truman attended a service o: 
June 13, 1948, at Kearney, Nebraska 
at the Baptist Church. Two days late: 
the bulletin board contained this no 
tice: “President Truman will not bh 
here next Sunday, but God will.” 


» > * 


In 1948 Sir Oliver Franks succeeded 
Lord Inverchapel as the British am 
bassador to the United States. He is 
an Oxford don, and desires above al 
else to live an academic life. He is a 
scholar and a philosopher. His father 
is a Congregational minister and a 
co:lege president. Three of his uncles 
are Congregational ministers. 

* * . 

Taking a respite from politics, Prime 
Minister Attlee and Sir Stafford Cripps 
read the lessons at a special morning 
service at St. Mary’s Church, Scar- 
borough on the Sunday prior to the 
annual Labour Party’s Conference. The 
Archbishop of York preached the ser- 
mon. The service was organized by 
the Parliamentary Christian Socialist 
Group, which includes about eighty 
Labour members. 

. 6.2 

An English visitor to the United 
States told a story about a Dr. Blank 
who was not very enthusiastic about 
group discussions. He said: “If the 
method had been regarded in apostolic 
times with the respect it is held in 
some quarters today, then Paul’s an- 
swer to the gaoler’s question, ‘Sir, 
what must I do to be saved?’ was in- 
felicitous. What Paul ought to have 
answered wou!d have been, ‘Well, now, 
and what would you yourself sug- 
gest?’” 

* * » 

The same visitor told this story. “A 
young minister, who, it is to be feared 
had not sufficiently pondered Paul’s 
injunction not to think more highly 
of himself than he ought to think, 
had been appointed junior colleague 
to the pastor of a large New York 
congregation. He was annoyed that 
the status proposed for him was ‘assis- 
tant minister.’ It seemed to him that 
‘associate minister’ was a title more 
befitting his ability. 

“So he took his grievance to a friend 
nearing the end of his active service 
as a minister of the Master’s churci. 
This good man listened attentively to 
the tale and then pronounced judg- 
ment. ‘My dear boy,’ he said, ‘what 
does it matter either way? They’! 
both be abbreviated into ASS.’” 

(Turn to page 21) 
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Stepping Stones to 
Architectural Beauty 


O matter what kind of church you finally 
build, it will be a compromise. Almost 
from the time you start planning until 

the day of dedication progress will have been 
made by yielding ideas for cooperation. Prob- 
ably there has been a compromise in the site 
that has been selected. There has been a com- 
promise between the ideal and the resources 
available. There has been a compromise be- 
tween the various minds on the committee, 
with various donors of money and memorials. 
There has been a compromise between the 
ideas of the architect and the committee. You 
will still recognize some of the features for 
which you have contended but it will not be 
the church of your dreams. 


Oné minister of our acquaintance had a 
cryptic reply for a patron who said to him 
at the dedication of a new building, “So now 
you have built a church. I presume that this 
church, in every particular, is just what you 
desired.” 

Said the minister: “No, hardly that. If I 
had insisted that it be as I would have it in 
every particular, I would not have a new 
church.” 

I recognize this truth as I list the goals which 
should be sought if you are going to build a 
new church. But there are some basic qual- 
ities necessary in good church design. 

1. Secure a large building lot. A good church 
deserves a good setting. A landscape architect 
can do much with any site if it is large enough. 
But he is helpless if the building fills the entire 
lot. The church, itself, should not be too close 
to the sidewalk or the highway. One cannot 
get a good perspective view if he stands but 
a yard from the wall. For the best appearance 
the building should be far enough away from 








the front of the lot so the beauty of design can 
be appreciated. 

Then, for the practical purpose you need 
a good sized lot. Street parking will pass out 
in most cities in the next generation. Your 
church needs a lot large enough to care for the 
automobiles of those who attend its services. 
Then, more and more, churches are finding use 
for the out-of-doors. An open air pulpit is 
desirable in the warm months. A little nook 
for picnics will be appreciated. A quiet cor- 
ner for quiet meditation is helpful. 

Real estate costs money in these days. But 
building costs more. Don’t invest a hundred 
thousand dollars in a church building and then 
crowd it on a lot so small that the building 
itself cannot be appreciated. 

2. Build near the ground level. My ideal 
church is one which is entered at a single 
step above the ground level. Many churches 
of the past generation have been six or even 
eight feet above the ground. The climb has 
been hard and even dangerous for some wor- 
shippers. There was a reason for this high 
floor. The church was seeking basement space. 
In order to keep above the sewerage the nave 
of the church was pushed into the air. Good 
worship facilities were spoiled for a basement 
kitchen and dining room. Basements have 
been sources of trouble in churches. If you 
have secured a lot of sufficient size you can 
limit the basement to room for the heating 
and air conditioning machinery. Keep all 
activities above the ground level. By doing 
this you will avoid expensive excavation and 
the almost inevitable flooding and rotting 
floors. You wouldn’t like to live in the cellar 
at home. Don’t send the church school chil- 
dren to the church basement. And don’t expect 
people to climb eight to a dozen stairs to get 
into the house of worship. 

3. Provide a good sized foyer. Call it a ves- 
tibule if you want to. But have it large enough 











so that people may gather before and after 
services for the inevitable visiting and fellow- 
ship. It will be a good place for announce- 
ment books, literature racks and educational 
displays. 

Have it equipped with racks for coats, hats 
and umbrellas. In this way you can avoid the 
embarrassment of carrying wet and heavy 
overcoats into the pews. We might add that 
the ushers should be instructed to watch the 
coat racks that no poachers from the street 
may enter to carry away the garments. 


4. Have a center aisle in the nave. And have 
one of the entrances from the foyer into the 
nave at the center aisle. Personally, I like to 
see the main entrance of the church into the 
foyer directly in line with the middle aisle. It 
is a fine thing if the worshipper entering the 
house of God can have a view direct through 
the nave to the altar or communion table. 

The purpose in going to church is to wor- 
ship God. A direct approach is psychologic- 
ally sound. In some churches one wanders 
about a bit before he finally finds the nave. 
Then he finds a flood of hats between him and 
the altar. A center aisle with the entrance 
correctly placed will eliminate this. 


The center aisle also gives the right setting 
for liturgical processionals. These, I think, 
will have increasing use in the churches. 

5. Let the altar or communion table occupy 
the focal center of worship. The chancel will, 
of course, be raised above the floor of the nave. 
The altar, or communion table, should have the 
central position at the back of the chancel. This 
means that the pulpit will be at one side at the 
front. Probably the lectern will be on the 
other side. The choir will be seated in stalls 
which run parallel with the walls of the chan- 
cel. Don’t place the choir in front of the altar. 
Don’t have it facing the congregation. 


While it is not true that the altar and the 
communion table are synonymous, either may 
serve as the focal center of worship. Some 
churches like a window above the altar. Other 
liturgists oppose it as detracting from the 
centrality of the altar. Probably the com- 
promise on this point is to have a window cre- 
ated which adds to the message of the altar 
rather than detracts from it. 

Let the altar have its adornments. A cross 
and two candlesticks are sufficient in the av- 
erage church. Do not place flowers on the 
altar. If there are flowers they should be 


placed on the retable or shelf just above. Do 
not put the offering plates on the altar until 
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the offering has been received and consecrated. 
And, in the name of all that is holy, don’t let 
anyone, not even the preacher, lay his hat on 
the altar as he meets with a committee. 


6. Invest in a good organ. And as a special 
caution don’t invest in gaudy organ pipes. The 
big brassy pipes across the front of the church 
belong to an earlier era. At one time they 
were an indication of the gentility of the 
church. But those days are gone. Worship in 
our day has become quite realistic and frank. 
We do not like to have the choir facing the 
congregation; nor do we like to have the organ 
on display. The bob-tailed, baton swinging 
choir director is also quite passe. 

3uy an organ commensurate with the re- 
sources of your church. It is the musical in- 
strument most closely associated with worship. 
There is no substitute for good organ music. 
Between pipe organs and electronic organs we 
refuse to sit as judge. However, be clear on 
the matter. There is a distinction. Be honest 
about it. The average layman may not think 
that he can tell the difference between a pipe 
organ and an electronic organ. He certainly 
can understand the technical differences if they 
are explained to him. 


7. Have stained glass windows. It is well if 
both sides of the nave are open to the air. This 
is not always possible in crowded city condi- 
tions but my ideal church has natural light on 
both sides. The making of stained glass win- 
dows is an art—an art which deals in symbols. 
It is an old art and has been mainly associated 
with churches. The church can claim stained 
glass as it can claim the organ. 

Of course, many churches have been built 
without stained glass. For a long time some 
have felt that the Colonial architecture should 
have the semi-opaque little window panes in 
wooden sash. But there are, today, some beau- 
tiful examples of Colonial design with stained 
glass. 

In the confusions of the present world the 
church may find it difficult to proclaim its spir- 
itual mission. The noise of the streets dims 
the litanies of worship. Skyscrapers rise above 
its spires. The colors of movie houses cry out 
with pictures. The church must offer with the 
traditional methods of its history. Its tech- 
niques are the architecture of tradition, the 
vestments and processionals of worship, the 
voice of the preacher, the organ, the singing 
of the congregation, and the symbolism of art. 
These are the qualities which must be 
maintained. 
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OODS overtake the Christian 
minister when he is tempted to 
reverse St. Paul’s high estimate 

of preaching, causing him to lament 
“yea, woe is unto me, because I preach 
the gospel!” Fortunately for most of 
us, the mood is fleeting. Scrutiny of 
such an attitude convinces us that it 
arises in fatigue, in an unfair judg- 
ment of personal effectiveness, or in 
inadequate preparation of one’s homily 
or heart. The late Principal W. M. 
Macgregor of Glasgow told of his 
friend Dr. Marcus Dods asking him if 
he knew “any pleasure in life like that 
of preaching.” Hours come when the 
preacher shares the Scottish church- 
man’s Nevertheless, the 
difficulties confronting the Christian 
preacher are formidable in their com- 
plexity and extent. It affords some 
comfort to know that masters of the 


enthusiasm. 


art have confessed that it imposes a 
well-nigh insupportable burden even 
upon the most single-minded disciple 
of the Lord. Martin Luther, whose 
sermons marched like an army of lib- 
eration, had to overcome an almost 
pathological distrust of both his own 
fitness as a preacher and the useful- 
ness of any sermonic effort. If such 
self-consciousness and the sense of per- 
sonal inadequacy as plagued the great 
Reformer be absent from us, misgiv- 
ngs relating to our vocation may 

nain. 

It is estimated that about five mil- 
sermons are preached in the United 
States by the nation’s 231,000 clergy- 
en each year. What comes of this 
pate of homiletic endeavor? To what 
xtent is the common life appreciably 
nfluenced? An English preacher, 
earing that paper ashes made good 
garden fertilizer, burned a mass of his 
sermons and used them on a 
“It was a complete failure,” 
he reported. 


row of 
nips. 
“Barren, all barren, and 
most modern discourses, not even 
thumous energy!” “The difficulties,” 
ite Dr. L. P. Jacks of Oxford, “are 
juestionably enormous and such as 
daunt the courage of the bravest. 
Bit what then? Was there ever a time 
‘n the burden of the Lord was not 
heavy for the man who had to bear 

It is of the very nature of the 
L:rd’s burden that it should be so. The 


Minister, Timothy Eaton Memorial Church, 


T conto, Canada. 


The Preacher As An Interpreter 


Beginning a New Series on the Work of the Minister 


dy Dauid A. MacLennan* 





In a somewhat condensed form 
we are presenting the series of 
lectures given by Dr. MacLennan 
at the summer schocl of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, in the summer of 


1947. The general subject is 
“The Obligation and Opportu- 
nity.” Other papers will con- 


sider the minister as a Prophet, 
a Therapist, a Workman Un- 
ashamed, and a Spiritual Athlete. 











shoulders of Atlas are unable to carry 
it. The hands of Moses that dropped 
in weariness, the cry of Elijah, ‘I, even 
I only am left’, the figure that collapsed 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, these are 
the hands, that is the cry, that is the 
figure of every man who has ever dared 
to take upen himself the burden of the 
Lord. Be assured that if your burden 
affects you otherwise, if there never 
comes a time when it seems utterly be- 
yond you and absolutely crushing, then 
it is not the Lord’s burden that you 
carry. But just because the burden is 
the Lord’s it is not you alone that car- 
ry it. The Lord carries it with you. 
Take the Lord’s burden upon you and 
you shall find the strength of the whole 
universe is in you to help you bear it.” 

A whimsical friend of mine tells me 
that in his home the family have set 
aside a room which they call not a 
solarium, but a “solitarium.” It is a 
quiet den into which any member of 
the household may retreat when the 
world, domestic, scholastic or ecclesias- 
tic, much for him. Voluntary 
solitary confinement provides. thera- 
peutic aid. The harassed individual 
may recover poise and regain truer 
When you and I are op- 
pressed by the seeming futility of our 
labors, resort to a “solitarium’’ may 
be indicated. To rethink and reanpraise 
the privilege and majesty of this “chi- 
valrous adventure” to which Christ 
has called us is salutary exercise in 
which we do well to engave at least 
once a year. As we brood upon the 
nature of our calling, it is entirely 
probable that the spirit of God may 
lead us into fresh avprehension of the 
sheer glory which attends it. “It is a 
marvelous privilege that, in prayer, we 
sin-soiled as we are, can go boldly into 
the presence of the Holy God, whose 
eyes are purer than to behold iniquity, 


is too 


perspective. 








and speak to him face to face, as a 
man to his friend. But far, far more 
amazing still,” says Dr. Arthur John 
Gossip, to whose winged words of spir- 
itual insight so many of us are in- 
debted; “is it that, in the sermon, the 
Lord God himself should be speaking 
to very us, through the stumbling 
tongue of his poor servant, no less 
truly than he did through his prophets 
long ago. And, if the man is really 
preaching, Christ himself is in the 
midst, is there, quite near, the same 
wonderful, Christ; and seeing him, 
hearing him, conscious of his presence 
there, beside it, the soul runs to him, 
clings to him, accepts what he is of- 
fering, deals with him face to face, 
and at first hand, with an intensity of 
worship which the rest of the service 
never even touched.” 

Despite the stammering 
tions of our speech and the glaring dis- 
crepancies in our character, we are 
called to lift up before others what Dr. 
P. Carnegie Simpson has called the 
“monstrance of the gospel.” 

“When the Lord eternal speaks, who 
can but prophesy?” 

Notwithstanding widespread indiffer- 
ence to public worship a surprisingly 
large number of our pagan contempo- 
“aries concur in this high opinion of 
preaching. If a public opinion poll’s 
findings are to be trusted, it would 
seem that a majority of our fellow- 
citizens considers the sermon to be the 
paramount feature in a service of pub- 
lic worship. Let the heathen rage, and 
the secularist quip that preaching must 
be equated with exhibitionism and con- 
demned as futile; we have high war- 
rant for believing that Herman Mel- 
ville’s view corresponds with reality: 
“For the pulpit this earth’s 
foremost part; all the rest comes in its 
rear; the pulpit leads the world.” 


imperfec- 


is ever 


The Duty of Interpretation 

The preacher has an obligation and 
an opportunity to be an interpreter. If 
a theologically-minded friend insists 
that the preacher’s primary duty is to 
declare the gospel rather than to essay 
the role of interpreter, the answer 
surely is that the two functions are 
complementary. Granted that the prim- 
ary function of the church is to pro- 
claim the message; the proclaimer is 
a servant of the incarnate word who 
in the days of his flesh spoke so rele- 
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A TWO-WAY CHURCH 


This design comes from England. At one end of 
the nave is the chancel; at the other, a stage for 
dramatics. It depends on the way the chairs face. 
The nave also becomes a hall for socia] functions 
with kitchen adjacent. Here is an idea for tem- 
porary buildings in growing communities. 
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vantly to men’s needs, and interpreted 
for them God’s ways so luminously that 
they instinctively called him “Teach- 
er.” “Understandest thou this?” was 
a question which must have been on 
his lips frequently. We have then su- 
preme authority for seeking to be in- 
terpreters of God in Christ, of the 
Christian faith, of the scriptures of 
our religion, of man’s duty to God and 
to his brother-souls, of events and 
trends on “this ambiguous earth,” in 
the light of the gospel of Christ. Let 
one caveat be entered. The Christian 
interpreter must seek to be other than 
a pious imitation of a secular com- 
mentator on current events. 


Early in World War II, Punch car- 
ried a cartoon depicting a weary Ang- 
lican preacher standing at the lectern, 
absent-mindedly concluding the scrip- 
ture reading with the words, “Here 
endeth the first news-bulletin”! The 
gospel possesses an eternal quality 
which explains its survival value, but 
it is the good news, and as such re- 
quires interpretation to the people who 
receive it. Happily, today as in all 
yesterdays, the spirit of God equips 
the humble and honest seeker and di- 
rects his quest for understanding. 
Moreover, on the basis of manifest 
need for guidance in our tangled time, 
the Christian preacher has an obliga- 


tion to be as competent an interpreter 


as biblical knowledge, discriminating 
study of events, responsiveness to the 
mind of Christ can make him. To know 
the men and women in an average con- 
gregation is to realize that even among 
the saints are persons who are unlisted 
members of that growing modern cult 
which Stanley Jones once described as 
“confusionist Christians”! “What are 
we to think?” “What can we believe?” 


“Where do we go from here?” Such 
questions reflect the widespread bewil- 
derment of our time. That so many 
ask such questions offers hopeful op- 
portunity to the man who knows where 
and how the answers may be found. 
Like it or not, western man turns to us 
as Pharaoh did to Joseph, saying, “I 
have heard say of. thee, that thou 
canst understand a dream to interpret 
it.” The dream of modern man in this 
hectic, atomic era may be a nightmare, 
and the preacher may protest as did 
Joseph, “It is not in me. God shall 
give an answer.” Nevertheless, the 
disclaimer of esoteric wisdom does not 
excuse the herald of God from making 
as true an interpretation of the dream 
as possible. 


Modern men and women are haunted 
by their dreams,—dreams compact of 
dust and divinity, woven of chilling 
fears of their own inadequacy in the 
face of inexorable demands,—and of 
singing hopes of ampler life for them- 
selves and for their children. If we 
really believe that Christ is the an- 
swer, must we not lead them into deep- 
er understanding of the truth? Truth, 
as a noble Christian teacher observed, 
is one of the abstract names for God. 
It was said of one of Charles Dickens’ 
characters that he possessed “the key 
to the street.” He could unlock doors 
and enter in where other people lived. 
Christ is the key to unlock the doors 
of heart’s house, that otherwise lonely 
domicile of the human mind and emo- 
tions. He alone makes sense out of 
this mysterious universe. “My Fath- 
er’s house,” he called it. He did not, 
and does not, explain why it is as it is, 
nor why such tragedies are permitted 
to occur to many who live in its rooms. 

One man sought to interpret the ways 


of God in a single sermon, a tall order! 
At least his hearers remembered the 
recurring keywords of the three texts 
he chose, “But God .. .” Genesis fur- 
nished the first text: “But as for you, 
ye thought evil against me; but God 
meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as 
it is this day, to save much people 
alive.” That, said the interpreter, ex- 
presses the activity of God in provi- 
dence. His second variation on the 
same grand theme found scriptural 
foundation in St. Luke’s gospel: “But 
God said unto him, thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of 
thee; then whose shall these things be, 
which thou hast provided?” In that 
dramatic sentence, declared the preach- 
er, we discern the activity of God in 
judgment. His third text came from 
the epistle to the Ephesians: “But 
God, who is rich in mercy, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us . . . hath 
quickened us together with Christ.” 
Clearly, said the preacher, we discern 
in this affirmation the activity of God 
in redemption. Strong doctrinal preach- 
ing of that quality caused more than 
one listener to feel that he had been 
in the seer’s house during that sermo! 

The man in the street who on occa- 
sion becomes the man in the pew asks 
too much when he asks us for “all the 
answers.” But he pays us unexpected 
tribute when he turns to us for an an- 
swer, for an interpretation which wil! 
suffice, as the Scots say, “to be going 
on with.” That twentieth century St. 
Columba, George Macleod of the Iona 
Community, tells of a Clydeside con 
munist suddenly bursting into his roo! 
to proclaim, “You folk have got it; i 
only you knew that you had it, and 1 
only you knew how to begin to say it. 

(Turn to page 16) 
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When Will Building Costs Go Down? 


A Building Contractor Discusses This Important Phase. 
Tke Answer? Read the Article 


HE primary problem of the build- 
ing contractor in church building 
is the same that so vitally concerns 
all building operations, the high cost. 

The construction industry reflects 
every angle, preblem and reaction that 
the world is experiencing today. It is 
impossible to expect our problems to 
be independent and _ unaffected by 
events here and abroad. We are in a 
constant state of flux—being moulded 
this way and that by ever-increasing 
costs, higher wages, decreased efficiency 
of workmen and shortages in mater- 
ials. 

The problems of our industry seem 
greater now than during the war, or 
perhaps the long continuation of our 
many types of problems — extending 
back to war regulations—is wearing 
our nerves to the point where we are 
becoming sick at heart and exhausted 
from the strain. Our feeling gener- 
ally is, “Can’t we ever get away from 
these everlasting shortages, wage and 
strike problems, and greatest of all 
the inefficiency of the majority of our 
workmen?” Our industry, therefore, 
has gone through the same unrest and 
seeming confusion that the rest of the 
national economy has experienced. 

In speaking on the cost of construc- 
tion and realizing the many uncertain- 
ties which face us, I am reminded of 
the statement made by a _ reputable 
executive ten months ago in which he 
said, “For the first time in many years 
I am able to say construction costs 
have reached their peak for the next 
generation, and probably until the next 
post-war era (if you believe there will 
be enough of us left), or until radi- 
cally new economic or social panaceas 
are introduced, whichever comes soon- 
e} Regardless, construction costs, in 
the aggregate, will not advance beyond 
their present high levels during the 
inimediate foreseeable future.” 

Since this statement was made, costs 
have continued to rise. Any state- 
ments made by me, therefore, will not 
be positive and absolute, but rather 
my observations based on actual ex- 
perience in supervising the prepara- 
tin of hundreds of estimates over the 
pest several years, including monu- 
mental buildings similar in character 
tc church construction. 

President of the Volpe Construction Company, 


M iden. Massachusetts, and president of the As- 
iated General Contractors of Massachusetts. 


by John A. Volpe” 


“Construction costs” is not a simple 
term which is easy to follow. The 
trend of construction costs in each 
category of structure may differ one 
from another. Types of structures, 
such as churches within given cate- 
gories may differ, one from another, 
and frequently do. For example, in 
the category of churches there may be 
fifty basic variations so far as meas- 
urable influence upon cost is concerned. 
Were you to simultaneously release 50 
toy balloons you would observe that 
there was a difference in their rate of 
ascension. Were there no ceiling in 
the room, some of the balloons would 
never go as high as others and the 
heights of none of them would remain 
static. They would have their ups 
and downs and sidewise motion seem- 
ingly without regard for one another. 
The balloons were not precision inflated, 
were not precision-manufactured, their 
buoyance is not constant, the air in 
which they float is irregular and the 
air in the locality of each balloon is 
different. 

The behavior of fifty balloons would 
not be unlike the cost-balance of fifty 
types of churches. That is why it is 
not possible to group all church build- 
ings into a price structure based on 
identical unit price costs. During the 
war, and until the end of O.P.A. con- 
trol of prices upon most building ma- 
terials and W.A.B. control of labor’s 
wages in the building trades, two dis- 
tinctly different markets developed as 
to cost.. One market consisted of those 
people who were striving to operate 
within the limits of O.P.A. and W.A.B. 
regulations. The other consisted of 
those who exhibited fewer scruples 
either through choice or force of cir- 
cumstance. This latter market 
came known as the black market, an- 
other term for “illegal.” For the most 


be- 


part, trade publications and other or- 
ganizations which maintain an index 
of costs pegged their figures to O.P.A. 
and W.A.B. with a few allowances for 
the decrease in labor productivity, 
shortage of materials and other im- 
portant factors. These did not truly 
reflect the actual on-the-job cost of 
construction. 

Upon termination of building ma- 
terial price and wage controls, the 
black market became legal technically, 
if not morally. Thus new problems 
were presented to contractors and to 
everyone concerned with construction 
costs. 

At what levels should costs be fig- 
ured: If one believed that all building 
costs would forthwith assume the old 
black market levels, that would dic- 
tate a course of action. If, on the 
other hand, any other conclusion were 
reached, except that all costs would 
forthwith take on the aspects of a 
legitimate market, a thoroughly careful 
analysis would need be made of the 
entire construction market as to the 
probable effect upon cost of remaining 
controls, material and labor supply, 
productivity, etc. Obviously, when all 
finished with such a study, a certain 
amount of speculative guessing would 
need be employed. 

Will suddenly increased costs be of 
long or short duration? Many felt 
that some of the extra costs brought 
on by termination of controls over 
prices and wages would be of short 
duration, diminishing as rapidly as the 
following cost-inflationary elements 
disappeared: 

Extra costs: (1) due to work-stop- 
pages at the site of construction be- 
cause of spotty receipt of materials; 
(2)due to use of more costly and un- 
modular substitute materials and equip- 
ment; (3) due to premium prices born 





COST INCREASES 1937 - 1947 
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Concrete cost of material per cu. yd. 
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of scarcity for both labor and material 
with the overtime element for labor; 
(4) due to builders’ contingency cush- 
ions in their bids guarding them 
against the operations of price esca- 
lator clauses exacted by suppliers; 
(5) due to restrictions upon, and im- 
pairment of, the productivity of labor. 

These supposedly temporary infla- 
tionary elements have remained with 
us and continue to prove a tremendous 
burden on the industry. 


“Let us look at some of the funda- 


mental working statistics, following 
which certain conclusions can be 
reached.” 


A little over ten years ago, in 1937, 
my firm was the successful bidder on 
the general contract for the erection 


of a church in the Greater Boston 
area. It should be of interest to com- 
pare some of the unit costs used in 


making up our estimate on this proj- 
ect with the estimate for a building 
erected in 1940 and a 1947 estimate 
for a church which is yet to reach the 
construction stage. These three per- 
iods are chosen because they reflect, 
first, the lowest price structure as 
reflected in the middle thirties depres- 
sion; second, the immediate pre-war 
level; and third, the present price 
structure. I quote these figures for 
the various items as taken from our 
estimate sheets: 

It will be noted that there was not 
an appreciable change in the costs be- 
tween the 1937 and 1940 projects, the 
cost increase being limited to between 
10 and 15%. 

However the 1947 project shows sub- 
stantial increases, the concrete item 
showing the smallest increase of about 
50% with the others varying from 
this level to increases of practically 
200% as refiected in the lumber and 
form erection costs. 

A study of the wake increases grant- 
ed during this period indicate an in- 
crease generally of approximately 40%. 
Yet in the figures uséd above, all erec- 
tion costs increased from 66% to 
200%, or an average of approximately 
100%. Lack of productivity must cer- 
tainly share the major portion of the 
inequality between the 40% and 100% 
figures. 

Numerous factors have led to this 
lack of productivity, a problem which 
is not peculiar to our industry, rather 
it is universal in aspect. In our coun- 
try, during the depression years of 
the thirties, the construction industry 
bore the brunt of the W.P.A. “boon- 
doggling” extravaganza. During this 
unfortunate period, minimum perform- 
ance received generally maximum re- 
ward and production was at a low tide. 
This period was followed by a devas- 
tating war during which our industry 
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SOWER AND REAPER WINDOWS 


Church Street Church, Knoxville, Tennessee 








was required to produce for the nation 
an unprecedented volume of construc- 
which was the 
whelming consideration. Quality, econ- 
omy, and productivity of the individual 
workmen were subordinated to imme- 
diate accomplishment in construction. 
Skilled construction men were absorbed 
in all ranks of the engineering and 
construction services of the armed 
forces, their places on the home front 
being filled by others less skilled in 
their trades. Under these restricted 
conditions, the construction industry 
performed one of the most remarkab!e 


tion in speed over- 


feats in all history in completing wo1 


valued at more than 49 million dolla 
for the war effort. 


In the reconversion period which f< 


s 


lowed, government regulations in many 


cases snarled operations of the indus- 


try. Shortages of materials hamper 
the coordination and proper scheduli: 
of operations, so that it was ma 
difficult for a construction worker 
operate at maximum efficiency even 
some cases, if he 
too, many workers did not return 
their trades which, together with t 
(Turn to page 14) 
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Stained Glass Is Symbolic Art 


by Onin E. Shinner™ 


The making of stained glass is an art—a symbolic art. It is easy 
to confuse such an art with pictures. But the purpose, the creation 
and the effect is quite different. Mr. Skinner, the author, is the 
president of Charles Connick Associates, Boston, Massachusetts. 


EACE has not come to reconcile 
the controversy between mediaeval- 
ism and modernism in stained glass. 

This most important handmaid of 
architecture should follow the lead of 
its illustrious masters in whose ranks 
the dissension is just as clearly marked. 
Windows should, of course, be designed 
in harmony with the architectural style 
of the structure they are to enrich, 
but even this restriction leaves con- 
siderable latitude for individual expres- 
sion within those bounds, and we find 
the proponents of ancient form faith- 
fully copying old masters while ultra- 
modern designers are straining every 
cerebral muscle to keep from looking 
back over their shoulders. 

It seems reasonable to believe that 
the best course lies well between these 
extremes. We do well to study and 
admire the mediaeval masterpieces in 
stained glass and to profit by their 
example, but when we attempt to 
transport them into our environment 
they become cold and meaningless, and 
we are no longer creative artists but 
archaelogists. And it is just as foolish 
to refuse to avail ourselves of the vast 
store of genius that is our heritage 
from the past. 

The truth is that our most successful 
modern creations will retain some 
flavor of mediaevalism. It is amusing 
to note how often the work of the most 
rabid modernist reflects distinguishing 
‘haracteristics of mediaeval stained 
glass. It is when he most nearly suc- 
eeds in abandoning the past or allies 
limself with the lowest depths of the 
Renaissance that he fails most com- 
pletely. 

Every craft has forms of expression 
peculiar to its materials. A well exe- 
‘uted carving in wood does not look 
ike sculptured marble. A fresco dif- 
‘ers in character from a mosaic. And 
0, stained glass has its own idiom — 
i means of expression of the materials, 
rlass and lead. We revere the old 
nasters of the craft because they dis- 
‘overed the true personality of stained 

* President, Charles J. Connick Associates. 

*This article originally appeared in ‘‘Church 


Property Administration.’’ It is reprinted here 
by permission of that publication. 


glass and revealed it to most excellent 
purpose. No matter how modern we 
may become, our efforts are successful 
only in proportion to our understanding 
and expression of the idiom of the 
materials. 

Both the mediaeval and the ultra- 
modern movements sprung from a 
natural impulse to get away from the 
insipid commercial stained glass and 
the picture window produced by “art 
glass” studios that still disfigure so 
many of our churches. 

One school chose to cling to proven 
precedent while the other threw aside 
the lesson of the past. A few who 
admired and understood the genius of 
the middle ages have built from that 
foundation, adding much of their own 
native talent to create a living contem- 
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porary expression. This has resulted 
in a curious paradox. They are accused 
of being mediaevalists by some and are 
called modernists by others. But what- 
ever called, they are making significant 
contributions to Christian worship 
through a vital art developed from firm 
foundations. 

Meaning of Windows 

Distinguished windows, now as al- 
ways, are conceived in terms of sym- 
bolism and design in color and light. 
They are not-to“be thought of as pic- 
tures or scenes observed through holes 
in the walls. That has been tried too 
often and always’ with 
results. 

A window should be considered as a 
continuation, that is, a part of the wall 
surface. Its primary purpose is to let 
in light. It is filled with transparent 
material so that the weather may be 
shut out while it continues to admit 
light. No matter how much it is dec- 
orated or enriched, these basic reasons 
for its existence should not be lost 
sight of. The glass may be colored 
and the light controlled, but the prob- 
lem is always to be stated in terms of 
active light — direct transmitted light, 
not reflected illumination from an 
opaque surface. 

Value of Color 

Color is of first importance in the 
consideration of windows. Stained glass 
is the only art that depends upon the 
direct light of the sun for its beauty 
and charm. Other art expressions are 
seen in reflected illumination, but col- 
ored glass transmits light and is, there- 
fore, capable of the most brilliant and 
sparkling qualities. The very insist- 
ence of its high key magnifies its poten- 
tialities for goed or evil. If a window 
is not successful, its failure is multi- 
plied a hundred fold. 

To paraphrase, “When it is good it 
is very, very good; but when it is bad 
it is horrid.” 

Pure color in light has the power of 
lifting the observer out of himself. A 
window should be inspiring, not simply 
exciting in color. Color takes this way 
of suggesting virtues and ideals, much 
as do pure sounds in music. 

Ancient races sensed the glory of 
color and from that early realization 
grew mediaeval color symbolism. It is 
significant now as it was then because 
it came as a spontaneous impulse from 
the people. They thought of red as 
the color of divine love, and passionate 


disastrous 
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devotion; blue represented heavenly 
contemplation, wisdem and loyalty; the 
green of springtime was the color of 
growth, hope and victory; gold sym- 
bolized achievement and treasures in 
heaven; white stood for purity and 
faith; and violet or purple meant jus- 
tice and royalty and, in another sense, 
suffering and penitence. 

It may be desirable to admit a flood 
of illumination to some interiors, or a 
more modified tone may be required 
in others. 

Whether a window be deep toned or 
light, its colors should be clear and 
pure. A_ primary palette is_ best 
adapted to stained glass, with sparing 
use of the secondaries. And no matter 
how heavily a window may be painted 
it should not be allowed to become 
muddy and dull, but should retain the 
purity and clarity of its colors. It 
should be alive and singing in the light. 
Even in its deeper, most somber pas- 
sages there should be a quiet glow. 

Neighboring trees or buildings may 
interfere with the light stream, or tall 
structures may alternately shut out 
and reveal the sun. These conditions 
all become a part of the stained glass 
craftsman’s problems and he must 
know how to meet and solve them most 
effectively. The radiance of glass in 
the ever-changing light of day brings 
forth a magic quality of life with 
fascinating swiftness and the glass 
man must learn to make the most of 
his materials. He must know how to 
deal with windows to be seen in a cool 
north light and, in contrast, with those 
receiving direct sunlight. 

Proper Light 

Perhaps his greatest hazards are 
surface light and conflicting illumina- 
tion from neighboring windows that 
are not filled with stained glass but 
admit a flood of raw light. 

Surface light is the illumination on 
the inside of a window, from light 
sources in the opposite walls. Since 
stained glass depends on transmitted 
light for its effectiveness, it is easy to 
understand how inner illumination will 
deaden the colors and even cause re- 
flections from the glassy surfaces. It is 
also easy to see how nearby windows 
of clear or lightly tinted glass cast a 
sereen of glaring light over neighbor- 
ing stained glass to dull its brilliance 
and, in many cases, to completely kill 
the glory of the most beautiful com- 
position. 

Windows are often filled with tem- 
porary glass of a strong amber hue 
that will clash with almost any color 
scheme in stained glass. These handi- 
caps may be temporarily overcome by 
a coating of oil and varnish paint of a 


cool neutral tone, stippled on and 


applied as lightly as possible to avoid 
a muddy effect. 
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It must be remembered that this is 
only a temporary expedient and a much 
better method is to fill the windows 
with simple leaded glass to which a 
painted texture has been applied and 
permanently fired in. Better yet, the 
texture may be patterned in an inter- 
esting manner and pure color can be 
introduced in borders and accented 
spots. In any case, unless sufficient 
funds are available to develop the com- 
plete fenestration when the building is 
erected, it is a much better plan to 
inexpensive but well-designed 
temporary glass rather than to install 
gaudy but cheap and inferior windows, 
which may be memorials and difficult 
to remove later on when the mistake is 


place 


realized. 
Symbolism 

Stained glass is a symbolic art, and 
windows should never be confused with 
pictures. Lewis F. Day disposes of the 
window in clear cut fashion: 
are two respects in which a 
glass window differs from a 
picture: first, in that it is a window; 
second, in that it is glass.” 


picture 
“There 
stained 


We have become so accustomed to 
looking at photographs that the im- 
pulse for matter-of-fact realism has 
become strong in us. Our first thought 
may be that symbols are an evasion 
of fact and that they suggest an 
artificial system. 

But when we think again, we realize 
that, like Our Lord’s parables, they go 
straight to the heart of the matter. 
The basic materials of the craft as 
well as its fundamental relation to 
architecture necessarily dictate its de- 
parture from the naturalistic into the 
sphere of another type of abstraction, 
a realization of Nature without illu- 
sionary copying of naturalistic forms. 

It may not be necessary to cling to 
the established symbo!s that have be- 
come so familiar through centuries of 
association. New forms may interpret 
changing times and customs. But sym- 
bolism must be understood to be of 
any value and so the creation of new 
symbols as well as the form of old 
ones present a real challenge to the 
ingenuity and ability of the designer. 

This challenge is being accepted by 
craftsmen of character and vision as 
well as talent and skill. They are de- 
signing windows in which the best of 
the ancient tradition is combined with 
the highest impulse of our own times. 
They are demonstrating that good 
stained glass is not so much a ques- 
tion of style or period, but of inherent 
qualities of the material itself and 
adaptation to architectural setting, and, 
most of all, integrity of craftsmanship. 


When Will Building Costs Go Down? 

(From page 12) 
fact that many of the old-timers have 
retired or gone to their reward, has 
made for a real scarcity of qualified 
mechanics which are so essential, par- 
ticularly in church building. The sup- 
ply of stone masons, ornamental plas- 
terers, and carpenters, skilled in fine 
mill work has rapidly dwindled so that 
pirating of available labor has resulted. 
The Associated General Contractors of 
Massachusetts and the Building Trades 
Employers Association of Boston have 
taken two steps in an effort to correct 
this situation. All of its members have 
pledged that they will work only a 
40-hour week, except in emergencies, 
thereby eliminating premium wages 
which substantially increase unit costs. 
The two associations, as well as many 
other chapters of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, have 
adopted apprentice training programs 
designated to produce many additional 
qualified mechanics. There are over 
100,000 young men today being trained 
throughout the country in the various 
trades of the industry. In bricklaying 
alone, where the scarcity has been 
most acute, 389 unions and 4,772 con- 
tractors are now participating in an 
apprentice training program in which 
there are registered 9,000 bricklayer 
apprentices. 

The influence of the material element 
discloses that lumber shows the high- 
est increase at about 250% above 1937 
costs and 190% above 1940 costs. It 
is to be expected that lumber prices 
have seen their peak according to to- 
day’s New York Times, in which it is 
learned that a Congressional Commit- 
tee has been advised that a 10% re- 
duction by spring is in the making. 
Other materials, due primarily to short- 
ages, have increased in cost from 50% 
to the 190% figure. As long as these 
shortages continue, they will be a fac- 
tor in limiting the volume of our work 
and consequently will keep costs high. 
The Associated General Contractors of 
America has been investigating these 
shortages, particularly with regard to 
export of such items as are already 
short in this country, and has awak- 
ened the government to some heavy 
wastages in exporting, because accur- 
ate comparisons have not been kept by 
the government of actual shipments 
as against quotas set up. 

Other factors which enter into the 
cost problem are the items of job and 
office overhead, contingency and profit. 
On both the 1937 and 1940 estimates 
our job overhead item approximated 
2% of the total cost. The 1947 esti- 
mate shows our job overhead totalled 
6% of the entire cost. This can parti- 
ally be explained by the ever-increasing 
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amount of supervision required on the 
job along with the substantial increase 
in the wages of qualified foremen and 
superintendents. The office overhead 
of most contractors has jumped con- 
siderably due to the high cost of doing 
business. Governmental requirements 
as well as much additional time spent 
in the purchasing and estimating de- 
partments account for a major part of 
this item. 

Contingency items were not required 
in 1987 and 1940 because, with an 
accurate estimate, no contingency gen- 
erally was necessary because of the 
stable conditions in both the price of 
materials and labor. Today, however, 
any project involving more than three 
or four months to complete, involves a 
risk, and contractors must necessarily 
include a contingency item of from 
5 to 20% depending on the nature of 
the project. The profit item generally 
has not been increased substantially, 
although the natural tendency has 
been to increase the margin of the 
contractor to allow for possible losses 
due to unforeseen circumstances and 
to offset partially the heavy tax on 
incomes. 

Much progress is being made in the 
field of new methods of construction. 

“This is evidenced by the studies 
that producers and manufacturers are 
making of so-called ‘engineered con- 
struction.’” This term does not mean 
that the construction is to be designed 
exclusively by engineers, but that pro- 
duction and plant engineers are study- 
ing methods for perfecting the mass 
assembling of integral parts, so that 
in those parts may be inserted whole 
cloth into construction projects. This 
is a form of production which, if suc- 
cessful, is bound to have its effect on 
the design of construction. 

Most contractors are individualists 
who resist changes as long as possible, 
but new techniques developed during 
the war are being adopted in present- 
day construction in an effort to attain 
better efficiency and results. The use 
of steel forms in concrete, for instance, 
has in the past been limited to only 
mass concrete projects, but in recent 
months many progressive contractors 
have adopted their use on even small 
projects of $50,000 to $100,000, at sub- 
stantial savings in both lumber and 
erection costs. 

Other improvements in methods are 
the more universal use of form ties for 

merete forms, the use of more power 

achinery such as portable generators, 
vadial saws, electric hammers, con- 
‘ete rubbing and floating machines. 
lodular coordination is certain to play 


an important part in the construction 


f tomorrow. 
To say that the outlook for the fu- 


(Turn to next page) 
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When Will Building Costs Go Down? 
(From page 15) 
ture is bright and that church costs are 
coming down rapidly, would be erron- 
eous. Higher food prices have caused 
additional wage increases to be granted 
to several trades during the past three 
or four months. These wage increases 
will boost the price of construction up 
still higher. Others will follow auto- 
matically. The $64 question is where 
and how to get off the merry-go-round. 
I believe that high costs are here to 
stay for some time to come. Costs be- 
tween now and spring will probably 
remain at about present levels, al- 
though increases of from 5 to 10% in 
some items are possible and probable 
by mid-year. Decreases, if they come 
at all, will probably not exceed 10 to 
15% in the foreseeable future, unless 
a general collapse in the economic 
structure should prevail. The law of 
supply and demand apparently holds 
true, and with such a backlog of proj- 
ects caused by the war and other fac- 
tors, the supply of both labor and 
materials will not be sufficient to 
equitably serve the industry at costs 
much lower than those prevailing to- 
day. Improvement in the conditions, 
so that church building costs may be 
lowered, can be expected. However, 
as, if and when labor and management 
increase their productivity, the appren- 
tice training programs. start to pro- 
duce additional qualified mechanics in 
large numbers, and the supply of ma- 
terials again flows through normal 
channels in such abundance that com- 
petition will prevail in the purchase of 
materials and other construction serv- 
ices. At any rate, I am confident that 
our costs to the public will prove to be 
not out of line with the costs of other 
commodities throughout the country. 





The Preacher As an Interpreter 
(From page 10) 
“It was his certainty,” commented Dr. 
Macleod, “that rebuked me; his implied 
need that moved me.” Well, we have 
got it, and such confidence is not ab- 
surd save as a man can speak of the 
absurdity of Christianity, the foolish- 
ness of God which is infinitely super- 
ior to man’s brittle wisdom. What is 
it that we have “got”? “That which 
was from the beginning, which we have 
heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled, of the word 
of life that which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye 
also (this is the high comradely goal) 
may have fellowship with us.” We 
must keep declaring, as Paul Scherer 
insists, that without him everything 
else is nothing; and none of it will con- 
“Without him the whole of 


tinue long. 
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life is a ridiculous cage where human 
squirrels keep chasing themselves about 
in circles, gnawing on a few moral pre- 
cepts for sustenance while they stop 
and catch their breath! Christianity 
is a friendship with God in Christ, 
where nothing stands between him and 
anyone of us any more. 


” 


God’s Interpreter 

In pastoral calling or counselling you 
encounter a new form of an old per- 
plexity, why do the United Nations’ 
representatives fail so frequently to 
realize the objectives of world peace? 
Another thoughtful observer with an 
incomplete theology asks, If God is 
good, why do things go wrong? You 
turn to the drama of Job and sharpen 
the insight of faith by preaching from 
the picturesque text, ‘““Now there was 
a day when the sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Lord, 
and Satan came also. * You will 
scarcely announce the theme as “The 
Ubiquity of Evil,” but that will be in 
your mind, and you will make clear 
that the perseverance of sinners is a 
factor to be reckoned with as Chris- 
tian citizens develop strategy for 
achieving durable peace. Many lay- 
men regard Soviet Russia and her for- 
eign policy as one of the chief prob- 
lems confronting the western nations. 
Would you be bold enough to find in 
our erstwhile allies a modern parallel 
to Cyrus of whom the Eternal spoke, 
“T have girded thee though thou hast 
not known me”? You need not be even 
one degree “left of center” to do as the 
late Principal John Oman did in a 
memorable sermon to which Leslie 
Weatherhead confessed his own _ in- 
debtedness. Dr. Oman preached on 
“God’s Instrument and God’s Agent.” 
His proposition was two-fold: first, all 
of us alike are God’s instruments. God 
will use us, even our folly and our 
wrath to praise him. Secondly, we may 
be God’s agents, “learn God’s will, re- 
spond to his call, work faithfully to- 
gether with him, and find our own 
highest ends in fulfilling his.” 

Suppose that you wish to give the 
spiritual fact of ecumenicity a_ local 
habitation and a name. You desire to 
interpret God’s will for community in 
face of the divided nature of the world. 
The old story of the tower of Babel 
comes to mind, and you deal with it 
honestly without destroying its pic- 
turesqueness. You correct the primi- 
tive teaching embodied in this folk-tale 
with St. Paul’s mature wisdom, “God 
is not the author of confusion but of 
peace.” The past may be with the 
dividers, the creators of confusion; the 
future belongs to the makers of un- 
derstanding and good will, because this 
is part of the divine purpose made 


manifest in Christ. In passing, let us 


accept responsibility to eliminate the 
glaring religious illiteracy of the ma- 
jority of our fellow-citizens. One way 
in which we may help in this important 
concern is to devote ourselves to greate 
mastery of the art of biblical preach- 
ing. Professor N. H. Parker of Mce- 
Master University in Hamilton, On 
tario, once indicted modern preachers 
for being “pathetically poor preachers’”’ 
with few if any “capable of teaching 
the Scriptures with point and purpose.” 


Generously he laid a large portion of 


the blame at the doors of theological 
seminary professors! Among the rea- 
sons he gave for his gloomy conclusion 
were thcse: few ministers with whom 
he discussed the matter possessed a 
whole Bible; “vast sections of both the 
Old Testament and the New are as 
dead and fruitless for them as the 
mountains of the moon.” Again, the 
preaching he had heard from Protest- 
ant pulpits during the past fifteen 
years “is definitely inferior to what we 
have a right to expect... . The sanc- 
tion of God is invariably invoked upon 
what is said, but God himself has no 
chance to say anything because the 
sermons are so seldom drawn from the 
Bible. Their sermons seldom inform 
the mind, warm the heart, or bend the 
will. Like Mark Twain’s mule, they 
have neither pride of ancestry nor 
hope of offspring.” Another observa- 
tion of this friendly critic charges us 
with being “incapable of coping with 
elementary Biblical questions such as 
are raised by the exotic sects—British- 
Israelitism for instance, and the charis- 
matie groups who claim to possess ex- 
traordinary spiritual powers like glos- 
solalia, and the gift of healing.” This 
is a severe charge laid against us, and 
it is made by one who covets earnestly 
the higher gifts for his brethren in 
the pulpit. Let each preacher examine 
himself, and if this criticism finds him, 
resolve to become a competent ex- 
positor of the Scriptures of our faith 
and tradition. Recently, Dr. Corwin 
C. Roach wrote a helpful book on the 
Preaching Values in the Bible. It is 
interesting to note that this author’s 
third chapter is entitled, “Preaching on 
the Books of the Bible.” An Anglican 
neighbor of mine preaches a sermon 
every four weeks which he calls “The 
Book of the Month,” in which he sets 
forth simply and interestingly the help- 
ful facts concerning one of the volumes 
in the divine library. If you have not 
attempted recently a sermon on how to 
read the Bible, you will be pleasantly 
surprised at the grateful response such 
a sermon will evoke. 

The preacher as interpreter may 
wish to increase understanding between 
the older and younger generations. 

(Turn to page 33 
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Second Floor Plan 


NEED AN EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL UNIT? 


This is an interesting suggestion from the drafting rooms of Wenner 
& Fink. Note that it provides a chapel, two floors of educational 


rooms and a social hall with a high ceiling. 








What Style Shall We Build? 
by A. Aentel Zink 


Mr. Fink is a practicing architect who has designed many splen- 


did churches including Calvary Methodist Church, 
Trinity Methodist Church, Albany, New 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. 


Maryland; 
Metropolitan 


Frederick, 
York; and 
C. He 


is a 


consultant to the Methodist Church and head of the Department 
of Architecture, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. 
He replies to our five questions on modern church construction. 


Do We Need a New 
Church Architecture? 
ACED with the challenging pros- 
Feet that during the next several 
years more religious plants will be 
built than during any similar period 
in American history, we should dili- 


gently weigh the architectural suc- 
cesses and failures of yesterday. If we 
do, the ecclesiastical dignity and 


beauty so necessary to the continued 
spiritual life of the church will not 
only be maintained but will be lifted 
to higher standards of effectiveness. 
Professionally and intelligently direct- 
ed, the individualism of the architect- 
ture of the early part of the twentieth 
century can be constructively related 
to historic values for the sake of pres- 
ent and future needs. 

The first consideration in church 
anning must be a statement of the 
needs of the congregation. This should 
include the possibility for future ex- 
pansion. The plant, even to the passer- 
should express dignity and wor- 


ship; it should be ecclesiastically 
beautiful. 

As to the style of architecture, those 
well versed in the subject are not prej- 
udiced. It is well to raise such ques- 
tions as these: “What will it look like 
twenty years from now?” “Will it 
still demand the respect of the commu- 
nity at that time?” The possibility is 
very real that the so-called modern 
style of today will be antiquated in 
fifteen years. Cycles are increasingly 
frequent and churches should be built 
to outlast them. Any style of archi- 
tecture, including modern, can be treat- 
ed in a conservative and dignified man- 
ner and “to my mind,” says Mr. Fink, 
“this is the path which I believe should 
be followed until architectural design 
trends are more clearly defined.” 

Is the Open Chancel Replacing 
the Center Pulpit? 

The chancel is one of the most 
widely discussed items of church con- 
struction at this time. Mr. Fink has 
advocated the open chancel for more 









than twenty years. It is gaining in 
favor. Questions, when raised at all, 
do not spring from a liturgical back- 
ground, but rather from a desire to 
understand the various phases of the 
service that the chancel is called upon 
to render. Does our worship consist 
only of speaking or only of singing or 
are these related to other elements? 
If we accept the altar as in any way 
representing our Lord, then surely we 
must allow it to have a dignified posi- 
tion in the composition of the chancel. 
If the pulpit, lectern, and altar are to 
share together, the altar should be on 
the axis of the church. This creates a 
divided choir. However, some of the 
finest choirs of our time have been 
developed in and function successfully 
in such an arrangement. 

What Kind of Lighting 

De You Recommend? 

Due to the rapid change in knowl- 
edge and understanding of lighting, 
architectural guidance is a necessity in 
planning for church lighting. This 
entire subject is intimately related to 
the style of architecture, color of sur- 
faces, materials used, goals sought, 
and flexibility of results desired. At 
times, flood lighting is helpful back of 
the chancel. For emphasis nothing is 
more effective than a spotlight. Exter- 
ior lighting is an art in itself. Cer- 
tainly the use of fluorescent lighting, 
while permissible in parts of the edu- 
cational unit, is out of character with a 
traditionally designed sanctuary. There 
is not a great difference in the cost 
between that of poor lighting and that 
of good lighting—so be sure to select 
the best. 

What Is the Most Satisfactory 
Method of Heating? 

Heat is an important mechanical 
phase of a church plant. Each method, 
whether it be hot water, steam, vapor 
or hot air, has its own advantage. In- 
termittently used church plants require 
the rapid heating of large areas. Prob- 
ably either vapor or hot air is most 
widely used under these circumstances. 
Air conditioning or temperature reduc- 
tion requires an extensive duct system. 
The heating of separate units of the 
building requires valves and in the 
case of thermostatic control these valves 
must be motorized. Radiant heating 
has not yet been found to be entirely 
satisfactory for other than constantly 
heated areas although there appear to 
be obvious values in the case of ground 
floors which are cold or damp. 

How Large a Lot Should 
a Church Buy? 

Larger sites are demonstrating their 
They make possible “‘all-on-one- 
floor” buildings which are readily ac- 
cessible, uncrowded, amply supplied 
with sunshine and fresh air, and in 
(Turn to next page) 


value. 
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The Architectural Students 


Competition 
(See Pictures on Page 20) 


by 2, Harry Atkinson 


The Church Architects Guild, the Christian Herald and the 
Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture some months ago 
announced a contest for senior students in architecture. Thirty- 
five church plans were submitted. The judges, distinguished in 
their field, gazed at the submitted plans with amazement. In 
some instances the students had no traditional inhibitions at all. 
The first decision was that the plans should never be published. 
But the committee has relented to the point that we are permitted 
to print some of the exteriors as examples of what modernism 
can do to church building. This article by C. Harry Atkinson, 
chairman of the Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture and 
secretary of the Edifice Funds and Building Counsel of the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society. 


HESE designs reflect an age-long 
conflict in human thought, the ten- 
sion between those who seek to 
conserve the values of the past and 
those who seek to break free from the 
forms, habits, and restrictions which 
tradition has placed about them. In 
Holy Writ it is the unending struggle 
between the priest and the prophet. 
The priest rightly endeavors to con- 
serve the proven values of the past 
by fencing them in with his institu- 
tion, ritual, and behavior patterns. 
The prophet with his dynamic insights, 
his creative imagination rebels against 
and seeks to break out of these forms 
and to give free expression to his 
ideas. In literature and art, it is the 
classicist versus the romanticist. What 
a struggle that has been. In other 
areas of human endeavor it is the 
traditionalist in conflict with the mod- 
ernist. 
It is now apparent that architecture 
is feeling the stirrings of new life 
within her. With one exception the 


What Style Shall We Build? 


(From page 17) 





which the simultaneous and multiple 
activities of present-day churches can 
be carried on with a minimum of con- 
fusion. The landscaping of such a 
site readily contributes to the total 
purpose and use of the church. Such 
buildings cost from twenty to thirty 
per cent more than the basement or 
multiple-floor type. But the construc- 
tion of one unit at a time has been 
found to be helpful by those congrega- 
tions making long range plans for such 
structures. They are truly useful, 
beautiful and worshipful. 


exterior design of each set of plans 
sent in was done in the modern man- 
ner. In fact we are told that the old 
orders which have characterized the 
church architecture of the past are no 
longer being taught in our present-day 
schools of architecture. That tension 
between form and vitality which exists 
in the whole of life has unmistakably 
invaded the sacred precincts of church 
architecture. Let us hope in the words 
of Reinhold Niebuhr, “It is a necessary 
tension periodically preventing forms 


from becoming lifeless and _ vitality 
from becoming formless.” 
This competition reflects both the 


vices and the virtues of the tension 
between the old and the new. 

It is evident that in church archi- 
tecture as in other fields of human 
endeavor there are those whose aim is 
to create something novel, if not 
shockingly sensational. While we should 
always foster the creative urge, yet 
novelty for its own sake, whether 
advocated by a church building com- 
mittee or by the architect, is certainly 
not worthy of the church of God. 
There are already in existence enough 
shocking examples of sensationalism 
in church design to afford tragic evid- 
ence of the folly of joining this cult 
of novelty seekers. Exhibitionism does 
not readily associate itself either with 
the founder of Christianity nor with 
the true religion. 

In a few instances extremists in 
church design appear to be thumbing 
their noses at the church. A sort of 
sardonic rebellion leers from their fin- 
ished work. Seeking to avert the 
stigma of being “pickers over the ruins 
of the past,” they have flopped over 


to a kind of architectural nihilism. In 
so far as this represents an emancipa- 
tion from the dead forms of the past, 
it is to be commended. Something new 
and truly American in church design 
is long overdue. Yet withal some 
examples of ultra-modernism revea! 
too sharp a break with all that has 
been associated with the house of God 
in times past. Enduring progress 
comes by gradual and orderly change 
and not by revolution. Compromise is 
not a brave gesture neither is it a 
creative one. However in moderation 
and an appreciation of tradition the 
radical will find the stuff with which 
to temper his impatient spirit and help 
him to bring something of enduring 
worth to present-day church design. 

While many of the criticisms to 
which reference has been made do not 
apply to most of the exterior designs 
submitted by our contestants, one does 
note a certain harshness of line, a box- 
like appearance, a factory-building ten- 
dency which does not express the 
genius of the Christian Church. Church 
architecture is something more than 
good engineering and contemporary 
design. While grounded in history, the 
church deals with eternal values and 
a deathless hope. The church edifice 
is a symbol and vehicle for things 
spiritual and timeless. Its forms, pro- 
portion, line, color, and mass should 
body forth the central meaning of the 
house of God, just as the motif of a 
great piece of music holds it together 
and sounds forth, through its varying 
moods, the central theme. Shapes have 
their accompanying emotions. Some 
forms are not adequate to express the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. 

So foreign to religious feeling are 
some of these modern designs that the 
architect has to clamp a religious sym- 
bol to the exterior of his building to 
make sure that the wayfaring man 
may know that it is meant to be a 
Christian church edifice. Religious 
symbols are not labels to paste on a 
package to ensure the passerby that 
he is looking at a religious building. 
Good taste and an understanding of 
the meaning of these symbols would 
save many a church designer from 
committing such sacrilege. By all 
means let us have something new in 
church architecture to give present-day 
expression to the resurgent spirit of 
Christianity, but let it never he 
secular building decorated with 
pale cast of religious symbolism. 
cosmetic factory embellished by a cross 
does not thereby become a _ chure! 
edifice. 

On the positive side it can be stated 
enthusiastically that the plans pre 
sented to your judges reveal for th 
most part a real understanding of th 
requirements of a present-day churc! 
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..- built to give years of 
TOP QUALITY PROJECTION 


for 16mm. sound and silent films 


Here is a 16mm. projector that will give high grade performance for many 
years. It will deliver steady, flickerless projection continuously and quietly. 
It is dependable, easy to thread and operate. It is gentle to precious film 


et Say of and easy to service 


16mm Sound Motion Pictures | 

The Ampro “Premier-20” is a tested design, developed by studying and 
learning from millions of performances. Ampro 16mm. projectors have 
been “put through the mill” by this country’s leading school systems, 


Send for Booklets 


Mail coupon for full details on the new Ampro 
Premier 20. Also send 10c for interesting book- 
“The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Mo- 
tion Pictures” (the illustrated story of how 
sound pictures are made and projected ) —and 
FREE copy of “Toward a Better World” (how 
urches are utilizing sound pictures). These 
formative booklets will be mailed postpaid. 


universities and government departments. 


Into each Ampro projector is built 20 years of experience that assures 
better performance and longer service. Before choosing your 16mm. sound 
projector, ask your Ampro dealer for a demonstration of the latest Ampro 
“Premier-20.” 


Look—listen—remember Ampro’s record—and then decide! 


ee@eoeeee7#e*eesvseeees#see#eeseseeese ee 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Ave. (©M-1048 
AMPROSLIDE MODEL Chicago 18, Ill. 
30-D for filmstrips Please send me full details and price of the new 
” ~ an Ampro Premier 20 Projector. 
nS (I enclose 10c for a copy of the illustrated booklet, “The 
Offers extra bril- ~ Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion Pictures. 


me Se tee ~] Send FREE copy of ‘“Toward a Better World 

anenenanaiies a I am also interested in 

slides to filmstrips 
and back — simplified, “es : 
quick threading for g mm. silep va m Name 


. ‘ 1 hese 
filmstrips —- and simpler —ound-on-filn 
focusing, operating and 7 ‘ 


~] Ampro Slide Projector. 


clors+** 





a ac 5 Address 
. pye 
cleaning. pro) City 





— *Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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AMPRO CORPORATION CHICAGO 18 A GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
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MODERNISTIC CHURCHES 


Here are some of the designs submitted in the students’ competition. Be sure, also, to read the article 


on “Ultra Modernism 


in Church Design” which starts on page 26. 








the 
any 


edifice. When we realize that 
contestants are students without 
practical experience in a chure! archi- 
tect’s office, the results are gratifying. 
The schemes show a serious and satis- 


factory attempt to provide fer the 
worship, religious educatioral, social 
and recreational, and administrative 


requirements of a wide-awake parish. 


The educational units show good group- 
ing, adequate circulation through the 
buildings, and provision for the special 
facilities the different age 
levels. 


needed at 


Folding partitions are used too fre- 
quently but these could readily be 
eliminated by further study and minor 
rearrangement of the plans. 


The value of the so-called auxiliary 


and collateral educational factors have 
been recognized and provision made 
for their use. Too much cannot be 
said for the value of a well-designed 
and well-appointed building as a factor 
conditioning the pupil or the worshiper 
favorably with interest in and a desire 
for the ideas and conduct patterns 
presented. 


Public worship in many of the plans 
has been well provided for. On the 
whole the chancel should have been 
more carefully considered from the 
point of view of the usages of the 
particular congregations concerned. 
Exits and entrances to this area should 
be provided in addition to the direct 
approach from the nave of the edifice. 
Likewise placing of the organ, choir, 


pulpit and lectern need more carefu! 
treatment. These small details ar 
important but can be readily taken 
care of in practically all of the plans 
submitted. 

The floor plans in the estimation of 
the judges were far better than the 
exterior designs. In fact, the judges 
gave primary consideration to the 
general lay-out of each building rathe! 
than to elevations sent with 
scheme. It was felt that a good floo 
plan could readily be matched with a 
suitable elevation. 


each 


Our competition reflects the need for 
sharing with the students of architec- 
ture the functions, the meaning, and 
the purpose of the Christian church. 
Just as the musical student gets t¢ 
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feeling of the masters by entering 
sympathetically into their music, so in 
the field of church design the young 
architect will come to interpret the 
soul of the Christian church. The 
furnishing of the mind of the archi- 
tect in the things of religion helps him 
to get the feel of a church building. 

t is not something that can be con- 
jured up in a brief period of time. It 
comes through understanding and sym- 
pathetic identification with the inner 
life of the church itself. Without this 
insight the architect will always be 
on the outside trying to get hold of a 
qualitative element he does not under- 
stand. With a knowledge of the his- 
tory, the theology, and religion of the 
great minds of the church, the archi- 
tect can shape his materials to spirit- 
ual ends. It was Fra Angelico whom 
the artist depicted as doing his work 
for the house of God while much on 
his knees in prayer. 

The students in our theological 
schools might well be given some in- 
sight into the history and the problems 
of church architecture so that they 
will be able to work with the church 
architect to better advantage. Further- 


more these same students could also 


be benefited by suggestions as to how 


to set up a building program so that | 


the practicing architect can act intelli- 


gently in planning for the particular | 


parish he is serving. 





Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 6) 

Five years ago, Lieutenant Fox, in 
company with three other chaplains, 
gave his life in an act of religious 
heroism. When a German torpedo 
struck the transport Dorchester, the 
four—a rabbi, a priest and two Prot- 
estant ministers—gave their lifebelts 
to soldiers, and then, kneeling, hands 
joined in prayer, went down with the 
ship. 

Lieutenant Fox was the pastor of a 
small Congregational church in Sharon, 
Vermont. His widow took up his work 
and is still carrying on. A_ recent 
visitor said: “The sun was going down 
behind the rugged Vermont hills, and 
the tall slender woman turned her steps 
homeward. She was tired as she let 
herself into the empty house, but there 
was satisfaction in her heart, and from 
the wall the picture of a man in uni- 
form looked down at her with approval 
and pride.” 
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Prospering Churches 














Some churches in their eagerness 
to save money--Lose 
thousands of dollars! 


Every Time They Conduct a Campaign to 

Raise Funds, the Same Faithful Few Members 

Do All the Work and Give the Money. 
of H O past year by H. P. DEMAND AND ASSOCIATES 
. came from people who gave nothing to the church 
budget. This fact proves that the use of modern techniques and 


methods in fund raising increased the number of subscriptions 
and the size of the gifts in every campaign. 


of the money raised in campaigns conducted this 


Not All Churches Need a Professional Campaign 
Director—But They CAN Profit by Expert Guidance. 


H. P. DEMAND AND ASSOCIATES, specialists in the field 
of church financing for nineteen years, now offer a complete 


CAMPAIGN GUIDANCE SERVICE 


A plan that gives every qualified church the opportunity of 
securing a complete consultation service from a firm that has 
raised millions of dollars in churches from coast to coast. 


This service is being offered to churches, large and small, that 
do not need or cannot afford to employ the full time leadership 
of a campaign director. 


The cost of the CAMPAIGN GUIDANCE SERVICE is based on 
the results obtained. It means that the church is not involved 
in a financial risk. The plan has been TESTED and PROVED! 









“Our Mission committee and Board commended 
us for using your services, and were amazed 
both with the results and the economy of your 
plan.” 

Prospect Heights Community Church 
Prospect Heights, Illinois 


FREE 














H. P. Demand and Associates 
1508 Sherman Avenue 


If your church contemplates a fund- Evanston, Illinois 


raising campaign in the next 12 
months, and you would like to know 
the “Giving Potential” of your 
church, write us TODAY. We will 


Please send me a FREE 
copy of your Preliminary 
Survey Blank. 





vidi? Lo es ss Sea ets 
be happy to send you a Preliminary ices 
P . ° otree iaceauites, <iaslan ania si i ss a 
Survey Blank, without any obligation 
on your part. ae State 
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Upper Left: 
Lower Left: 
Gardiner, Montana. 


Native field stone offers attractive possibilities for church walls. 


CHURCH WALLS FROM 
Christian Church, Luling, Texas. 
Presbyterian Church, Weaverville, North Carolina. Lower Right: 
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NATIVE STONE 
Upper Right: Methodist Church, Glynton, Maryland. 


Community Church, 


If volunteer labor is available for collecting, haul- 


ing and cutting it, substantial savings may be affected. It does, however, require skill for the proper processing. 








Church Loans for Investment 


And Good Will’ 
by Germor S. Caunou 


Church committees many times feel that the bank should share 


its own enthusiasms for the contemplated new building. 
banks deal with mathematics and figures. 


But 
Here is the way they 


appraise your proposition, 


ANAGERS of savings and loan 
M associations are most certainly 

taking stock of the loan field as 
it now appears in these postwar days. 
The effect of guarantees 
and insured loans is obviously tending 
toward lower rates of interest for 
money used in financing housing. This 
maintaining the 
port- 


government 


poses a problem of 


highest average return on our 


*Reprinted by special permission of “‘The Sav- 
s and Loan News.”’ Mr. Cannon is the president 


stip 


of the Railroadmen’s Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Indianapolis, Indiana, and a past 
president of the United States Savines and Loan 


League 


folios. 
state - chartered, 
invest 15% of 


Since federally-chartered and 
associations 
total loan 
portfolios on real estate 
other than and combination 
homes and business properties, it is in 
this field that we should do our cur- 
rent exploring. 

We can if we carefully analyze the 
earning power and leased security, 
enter the field of financing modest 
commercial structures. Or we can 
explore, as it is the intention of this 
article, the possibilities of financing the 
church structures of our various com- 


insured 
their 
improved 


may 


homes 


munities. We are free to admit that 
it is only through strong community 
churches and schools that we can main- 
tain in our country the bulwark of 
freedom, our American homes. As citi- 
zens and in the role of loan managers 
we should weigh this particular pro- 
gram of financing very carefully before 
turning away from it with fear and 
trembling. Speaking from the experi- 
ence of our association and viewing all 
of the results, both satisfactory and 
difficult, we are ready to look squarely 
and hopefully at the proposal that we 
aid our communities in financing church 
edifice construction in the postwar per- 
iod. Selfishly we seek not only good 
loans but also the opportunity to help 
to build and maintain one of the ele- 
ments that 
munity. 


The record of church financing in 
the past two decades has not been a 
pleasing picture. 
built thus 


safeguards our own com- 


Many churches over- 
becoming burdened with 
heavy loans, and the _ result 
“trouble.” That this financing prob- 
lem can be put on a reasonable basis 
is shown by the report of the Special 


Was 
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CHURCH 
ORGAN COMMITTEES 
ARE CORDIALLY 
INVITED TO HEAR THE 




























2A CLOISTER MODEL 





AMERICA’S Pimes tT Se &:€ CC. 3° Rt GS Nat-¢ ORGAN 


Before buying an organ, we urge you to see, hear and play the 








Connsonata. It’s different from all other electronic organs.* If 
' you are a pipe organist you will immediately ‘‘feel at home’’ S| I —_ in mnmnmne s— 
with the Connsonata because, for the most part, the Connsonata 


is played exactly like a pipe organ. If you are a lover of true 








church organ tone you'll find the Connsonata tone to be truly 





traditional, of unimaginable beauty and grandeur, of unparalleled 


richness and clarity. Before buying any organ, you'll do your 





church a real service if you investigate the Connsonata person- 

Also available now is the new 2C Model, 

somewhat smaller and less expensive 

than the 2A Model. Both models have 

standard A.G.O. Pedal board and full 

no obligation. ConNsonata, Division of C. G. Conn Ltd., range down to real 16-foot, 52-cycle C. 
1llA 


ally. Write today for illustrated, descriptive literature and name 


of nearest dealer, who will arrange a private demonstration at 





1066 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana. *DON’T CONFUSE THE CONNSONATA 
| | « INIV,. INZ 


WITH OTHER ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


The CONNSONATA is unlike any other organ, electric 
or electronic. Each CON NSONATA tone is produced by 
its own individual source, which is an exclusive, patented 
use of the vacuum tube and the most prolific and ver 
satile source of musical tone known to modern science 
No moving mechanical parts ...only the electrons move ! 
Maintenance and operating costs are low, 













DIVISION OF C. G. CONN 


The Connsonata is a development of the Sound and Electronic Research 


Laboratories of C.G. Conn Ltd., for over 70 years specialists in musical tone 
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@For Brightest 
Clearest Pictures 

® For Unsurpassed 
Fidelity of Sound 
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16mm. Sound-Silent PROJECTOR 


The entirely new lighter-weight DeVry 
“Bantam” with projector, amplifier, 
speaker, screen in one streamlined 
case gives you cool, velvet-smooth, 
silent operation ... 100 to 2000 foot 
film capacity—(75 minutes of uninter- 
rupted “‘show’’) . .. Positive film safety 
... Simple threading, focusing, servic- 
ing ... 28-pound pick-up (operating) 
weight. Truly a “theatre-in-a-suitcase”’ 
—designed and built by the same 
craftsmen who build DeVry 35mm. 
theatre projectors—to give you pro- 
fessional quality projection of black & 
white or color at both sound and silent 
speeds. Adequate illumination (750- 
1000 watts) for projecting brilliant 
pictures in assembly halls and audi- 


toriums. Priced at only $345 00 
e 
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mak COMPARE DeVRY's 


wow-free, flutter-free, hum-free ampli- 
fication of a piano film. 

Light-meter the 
| brilliance that floods 
\ the screen's entire 
surface. 
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1 DeVry Corporation CM-EIO | 
1 1111 Armitage Ave. ! 
| Chicago 14, Ill. ' 
: Please give us full particulars on the new DeVry | 
i *"Bantam"’. 1 
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Study Committee of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of America. This com- 
mittee is composed of church finance 
officers of leading Protestant denomi- 
nations. and hence has standing in 
every community throughout the coun- 
try. They have faced the problem two 
ways, namely: To protect the interests 
of the lender, be it church board or 
private institution; and to safeguard 
the operations of the individual church 
organization. 

A broad survey was conducted in 
1945 by this committee and the results 
of this questionnaire are included for 
your study of this problem. Twenty- 
three church extension Boards gave 
their answers to the list of questions; 
so we can properly assume that at 
least 85% of the Protestant churches 
stand committed on the basis of the 
“average answer” to the following 
questions: 

1. What per cent of the appraised 
value of a church property (including 
building, land, and furnishings) should 
a loan cover? 

The answer to this question showed 
that on the average 25% should be the 
church should 
re- 


maximum mortgage a 


carry on remodeling or extensive 


pairs and that the maximum for new 
buildings should not exceed 37%, m- 
cluding the cost of ground, construction 
and of permanent equipment. 

2. Should commercial lending agen- 
cies, before promising loans to churches, 
submit the facts to and seek the rec- 
ommendation of state and national de- 
officers)? In 


3oard be will- 


nominational offices (or 


other words, would your 


ing to cooperate with any lending 
agency that requests your assistance 


in seeking information about any church 
of your denomination reques‘ing l|-an 
of said agency? 

Practically all answers to this ques- 
tion ey es,’ 

3. Taking into consideration the fact 
that commercial agencies do business 
for profit and must pay taxes, wou!d 
your Board approve interest rates of 
4% % to 5% on loans from such agen- 
cies? If not, what rate? 

The average answer showed that the 
5% with a 


interest charges 


were 


should be 
reducticn of 1% of 
each year if the church makes full pay- 
the 


interest rate 


ments on required payments for 
the year. 
4. How long should a church mort- 


gage run in years? 10, 15, 20 or how 


long? 
The answer to this question showed 
that a church mortgage should not 


excecd a period of 18 years and that 


if possible the average should be 10 
years. 

5. Do you require a church, seeking 
a loan from your Board for a new 


building, to submit its architectural] 
plans before promising it a loan? If 
so, should not a commercial agency 
require the same? 

The 


question were “Yes. 


majority of answers to this 


6. Please state the total amount in 
loans made by your Board to churches 
since the beginning of its work. 

With 


answer 


all information available, th: 
that 


past 40 years church extension depart 


appears to be over th 


ments have loaned to churches in the 
neighborhood of $100 million. 

7. What percentage of your capital 
funds have been lost (written off in 
favor of churches) ? 

This question revealed that the ave) 
age loss on this $100 million has beei 
than 1%. very good 
showing taking into consideration that 
good bit of this money was 
loaned to start mission churches, 

8. Please give the estimated amount 
of funds that will be available fo 
church loans by your Board after the 
yar when building restrictions are 
lifted. The committee was very anxious 
the amount of funds fo: 
new church construction that would be 
churches from their own 


less This is a 


quite a 


to ascertain 


available to 
extension department. 

The that 
boards believe they could loan $12 t 
$14 
within a two to three-year period. 

9. Give, if the 
amount (in dollars) of projected church 


answer was extensio) 


million to construct new buildings 


possible, estimated 
building, remodeling, repairs, etc., fo. 
the first five 
are lifted, in 

The 
the 
ed by 


years after restrictions 


your denomination. 


answer to this question, wit! 


information that has been 
this 


showed 


othe) 
one-halt 


committee 
that 
billion dollars will be necessary withi 


through 
sources, about 
five years after the war for construc 
tion of new buidings, remodeling, an 
major repairs. 

10. In constructing a new 
for a_ well-established church, 
percentage of the book membership of 
the congregation should the sanctuary 
seat? Should a church build a 
sanctuary to seat audiences expecte 
on special occasions, such as Christ 
mas, Easter, etc? 


building 
what 


ever 


This question caused considerable dis- 


cussion, but the average questionnai) 
showed that the seating capacity of 
new church should not exceed 40% of 
its book membership. 

11. Since the family is recognize 
as the giving unit in paying a echurcl 
mortgage, what should be the maxi 


mum amount of a loan per family’ 
Could the mortgage be based on $5( 
per family, $75, $100, or could it wit] 
safety be for a sum of more than $10' 
per family? 


obtain- 
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The average answer to this question 
indicated that a congregation having 
completed a new building should not 
carry a mortgage for a sum in excess 
of $100 per family of said congregation. 

12. Should the monthly payments 
(or yearly amount paid) on a loan 
exceed, equal, or be than the 
amount spent on operating expenses 
of a church? 

The answer was that 


less 


35% to 40% 


of the monthly income of a 





church | 


should be a maximum amount set aside | 


for payment of a mortgage. In other 
words, a church that has-an average 
monthly income of $1,000 should not be 
expected to pay out of that $1,000 more 
than $400 per month on the mortgage, 
covering both principal and interest. 
13. Should a church be allowed to 
carry any indebtedness of any kind, 
lienable or otherwise, over and above 
the loan it seeks or may receive from 
your Board or any lending agency? 
The answer to this question is “No.” 


There should be no other indebtedness ' 
! 


carried by the church, such as second 


mortgages or notes for permanent 
equipment or any personal notes signed 
and 


that the only indebtedness should be a 


by a group of church members, 
first mortgage and nothing else. 

In addition to the above answers to 
the questions posed, the committee 
made the following specific rec- 
ommendations: 


also 


1. A church should borrow the very 
smallest amount possible; the records 
of the church should show that the 
mortgage should be paid off as quickly 
as possible, regardless of the terms of 
the mortgage; and a church should be 
sure that when a mortgage (or bonds) 
is signed this mortgage may be paid 
in full at any time, or advance pay- 
ments made at time, without 
penalty. 

2. Since a mortgage on church prop- 
erty is a direct claim on the church, the 
payments on said mortgage should be 
recognized as one of the first claims 
on the church budget every month, or 
as the terms of the mortgage require. 
Regular and frequent reports must be 
made to the congregation of the status 
of the church mortgage. 


any 


These questions and answers con- 
sidered by the directors of church 
finances suggest a very realistic and 


sound approach to a previously diffi- 
cult problem. At any rate the evidence 
proves that the lenders’ approach to 
the problem of church financing can 
now be organized on a much safer 
basis than in the past. It is obvious 
that a definite program of procedure 
should be followed in this type of 
lending and can undoubtedly be organ- 
ized by the lending: institutions. If 
they insist on a definite program for 


(Turn to page 29) 





American 
Folding Chair 


So handy 
for so many 
church uses 


You’ll use this handsome, dignified 
folding chair with pride wherever 
you need comfortable auxiliary 
seating. Ideal for choir, Sunday 
School, office, library, assemblies, 
socials, and banquets. 

The American ‘‘Forty-Four’’ is 
built extra-strong for extra-long 
service. Economical, too. Safe, 
can’t tip over in use. No snagging, 
pinching or soiling hazards. Folds 
quickly and quietly. Light and 
compact, easy to carry and store. 

Write us today about vour needs 
in folding chairs, and also pulpit 
and communion sets, fonts, lec- 
terns, BODIFORM Pews, chan- 
cel furniture, and Sunday School 
furniture. 
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Everything in fine school furniture 
Highest quality at reasonable cost. 
American Universal Desks; Envoy 
Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; 
Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. 


f, + Se ti) i; 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Manufacturer of Church, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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inspirational 


by artists of renown. 


Rich, Mellow, Clear Tones from Belfry or Loft 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records has a definite and 
interest at every season 
In Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproduc- 
tions in rich, clear, mellow tones of choicest sacred music made 
Pick a Soundmaster library for quality. 


CHIMES - ORGAN - CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 


Write for list of unexcelled records 


MORRISON RECORDING 


LABORATORIES 
Department 3, BATAVIA, ILL. 
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BEAUTY IN INTERIORS 








Trinity Methodist Church, Chicago, Illinois, (Jansson & Stoetzel). 
Congregational Church, West Hartford, Connecticut, (Hobart Upjohn). 
Laurel Methodist Church, Oakland, California, (George Simonds). 








Ultra Modernism in Church Design 


Church Buildings Should Offer a Spiritual Message 


ONFUSION is the order of the 

day, confusion in moral values, 

in manners, in political thought, 
and in the social and economic sphere 
follows naturally that 
confusion stalks the fields of art and 
architecture, even the architecture of 
churches. With the present disintegra- 
tion of culture, if not of the progress 
a Christian civilization, archi- 
In every age, 


generally. It 


toward 


tecture has not escaped. 


however, there have been leaders in 
learning and in the arts who were 


and consecrated enough to ham- 
mer out genuine values 
even against the currents of decadent 
times. In art and architecture, per- 
haps the present disorder may be due 
to the lack of such accomplished lead- 
ership. One of the architects of the 
United Nations buildings was asked 
why the international planning group 
felt that the slab-like skyscrapers and 
low intervening buildings were attrac- 
tive. The answer, as reported was, 
“Just what kind of architecture are 
We sure is attractive?” We submit 
that this is the attitude of the politi- 
cian and not of the statesman—a fol- 
public thought and not a 
leader of it. It is interesting to note 
that upon publication of the perspec- 


able 
progress in 


lower of 


tive of the design referred to, the 
comment of the “man in the street” 
*Architect, treasurer, Guild of Church Archi 


tecture in America 


by Aarry E. Waren" 


was, “Looks like a train wreck.” 

Lack of leadership in secular affairs 
is bad enough, in ecclesiastical matters 
it is disastrous. Time was when the 
church was the fountainhead and guide 
of the culture, the education, the arts 
and the architecture of the world. It 
is estimated that there are about two 
and one-half million students now en- 
rolled in our universities. Once the 
sole purpose of these institutions was 
their students for the 
learned including the 
Christian ministry. At present, how- 
ever, the number studying for these 
vocations is relatively insignificant and 
the universities have become the tools 
of commercialism. Assembly line meth- 
ods are the mode even in grinding out 
scientists and industrialists. Christian 
teaching and thought have been side- 
tracked and the task of recovering and 
perpetuating the greatest gift ever 
placed within the grasp of man must 
be reclaimed by the Church. 

But what has all this to do with 
church architecture? Recently, a lay- 
man friend asked whether we had seen 
the new ——— Church, but before an 
answer could be given, he exclaimed, 
“Looks just like a garage.” Now upon 
reflection, we concluded that it might 
not be such a bad idea to have a church 
look like a garage, for the Church 
must keep up-to-date, and the garage 
is surely typical of present day Amer- 


to prepare 
professions, 


mid - town, 
of week 


ican life. Moreover, in 
churches are of 
days and garages are but little used 
on Sundays. Why not merge the two 
purposes, be “functional” by making the 
six - sevenths 


limited use 


architectural expression 
garagey and one-seventh churchy. The 
next logical step would be a drive-in 
church, similar in operation to certain 
movies on the outskirts of some cities. 
One might drive in, remain in his car, 
sleep soundly through the sermon and 
happy in the thought of 
having Sunday duty. 

Facetious, one may say? Well, yes, 
more so than for a church to 
the extreme manner char- 
modern, mod- 


ride away 


discharged his 


but no 
be built in 
acterized variously as 
ernistic, of our times, or, in the con- 
temporary manner. Judging by sev- 
eral churches executed along these 
lines (we use “executed” in two defini- 
tions of the word), it means that it is 
quite proper for a church to convey to 
the beholder the same impression as 
does a garage or a fish-freeze or what 
have you. 

We believe that the church 
for something infinitely finer than just 
body and _ spirit 


stands 


succumbing to the 
crushing power of today’s industrialism. 
Any outward expression of the cold 
storage plant gives the enemies of the 
church an opportunity for 
criticism they are ever seeking. The 
church should be alive to the considera- 


obvious 
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FOR RELIGIOUS STUDY GROUPS 
IN CHURCH AND AT HOME 


VI C10 R LITE-WEIGHT 


16MM SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


WITH CHOICE 
OF THREE SPEAKERS 


Religious, educational, and whole- 
some travel or entertainment films 
are yours to enjoy — with the new, 
portable, compact Victor Lite- 
Weight. 


Above, 9-inch speaker assembles on 
top of Lite-Weight for convenient 
single unit carrying—for large and 
small audiences. Left, 6-inch speaker 
simply plugs into front of Lite- 
Weight when operating; snaps in- 
side case when carrying — for Sun- 
day School classes, adult classes, and 
council meetings. Below, matching 
12-inch speaker—for added volume 


when the entire congregation gathers. 


Write today for Victor's free booklet 
*‘Motion Pictures in the Church”. 


a) 
VY a 


a7 Iniinaloyrafph Cupuralion| : 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Dept. £13. Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York @ Chicago 
Distributors Throughout the World 











Y our circle of friends, your church, 
your community includes young men 
now in military service. They are with- 
out the exhilaration, the glamour if you 
please, that comes to the soldier and 
sailor in time of war. They face all the 
temptations that con‘ronted their broth- 
ers a few years ago, and probably 
some additional ones, At the same time 
there are fewer agencies to care for 
them. Are you caring for them as you 
did their older brothers? Are they in 
your prayes? Do you regularly send 
packages and letters? 


The Upper Room provides strength for 
day to day living with its Bible verses, 
stimulating pages and prayers. Thou- 
sands of service men can testify to its 
value. The pocket edition is made es- 
pecially for the soldier. Be sure he gets 
a copy of each issue. It can be enclosed 
in an ordinary envelope, 


Enter a standing order for enough 
copies to take care of your boys— 
the same edition is valuable for all 
your young people—those away 
from home especially. Order now, 
The Upper Room Pocket Edition, 


10 or more copies to one address— 
5 cents each 

Individual yearly subscriptions—40 
cents each, 


THE UPPER ROOM 
* 1908 GRAND AVE. -« 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















LEY0Up 
\” GEFAVORITE 5) 
| CHYMNSS 
|) cBIBLETONE? 
S RECORDS 


Write for Free Booklet T 4 





354- 4th Ave. 
New York 10 


MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 
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tion and adoption of every means to- 
ward improved comfort, conveniences, 
hearing, seeing, and feeling and of all 
other reasonable agencies within its 
grasp which move toward creating the 
worshipful atmosphere. But any de- 
sign which echoes or apes the factory 
with its purely mechanical, impersonal 
implications, devoid of any and all 
recollection of the traditional charac- 
ter of religious edifices, merely joins 
in the distracting, high tensioned in- 
dustrial procession. To avoid this type 
does not mean that we must copy-cat 
any particular ancient design but the 
aim should be to express honestly and 
adequately the purpose for. which the 
building is created. The cross is the 
precious symbol of the Church but it 
should not be necessary to have- one 
fifteen or twenty feet high nailed on 
the upper reaches of the building to 
insure its recognition as a house of 
God. 

One of the cardinal tenets of Chris- 
tianity is the value it bestows on the 
dignity and freedom of the individual 
soul and person. The individual is its 
unit of measure. Salvation is achieved 
only through individual decision. Man 
was made in the image and likeness of 
his creator. One of man’s instincts is 
to create, to be a maker of things, to 
become a craftsman. Yet nearly every 
phase of American life today works to 
blot out the rightful heritage of the 
individual. No wonder he clamors, 
under present industrial pressure, for 
a six or a five or a four-hour day. In 
so far as any force, movements or 
system tends to submerge man’s right- 
eous destiny and aspirations, such are 
un-Christian and atheistic. 

The ultra modernistic church design 
is too closely related to those forces 
in today’s life which discourages the 
free expressions of individuality and 
personality. 

Let us look for an instant at the 
source of those attributes of life which 
we profess to prize above all others; 
liberty, freedom, democracy, represen- 
tative government. The origin of dem- 
ocracy is credited to the Greeks of the 
fifth century before Christ but they 
enjoyed it for a comparatively short 
period, only to let it slip from their 
grasp. If there were any blade of it 
left above ground, it was completely 
obliterated by the Roman _ conquest 
about two hundred years B. C. 

At the dawn of the Christian era 
there existed in the known world not 
one iota of an effective democratic 
idea. It had to be created and it en- 
tered into the life of the world through 
a single source. That source is Chris- 
tianity. Men of so-called faiths or of 
no faith at all may not wish to recog- 
nize this fact even while they sponge 
up all the benefits of a Christian civi- 


lization. The democratic idea might 
have crystallized through other means 
but it did not. The churches are the 
rightful fosterers of democracy and its 
logical political interpretations. If 
democracy is to be sustained and ex- 
tended, this will be accomplished by 
and through the professors of the 
Christian faith. 

It is a duty of the church to train 
preachers who are not only psycholo- 
gists, orators and keen commentators 
on events but it must provide those 
with the rare quality of being master 
theologians. Likewise it must require 
of its designers, not merely good plan- 
ners and construction superintendents 
but it must select men with the ability 
to translate construction materials into 
aids toward deeper religious sympa- 
thy and feeling, men who have a pas- 
sion for church design—not those who 
consider a church as just another com- 
mercial project. The warehouse types 
to be done (not designed) by those 
who have had little or no religious 
background or understanding of the 
vital aims and message of the Church. 
The church must redouble its efforts 
to recover all mediums of expression, 
as far as money permits, which serve 
to direct attention away from worka- 
day clanging tension and confusion, 
into channels where “the still small 
voice” may be experienced and the 
Divine Presence become a _ reality. 
Present day man turns to the church 
for positive assurance. It must answer 
with time honored conviction and ex- 
pression. Modern life imposes severe 
limitations and discouragements on our 
sense of the sacred. Art and religion 
are both manifestations of the Divine. 
The church should embrace every op- 
portunity to foster these related ex- 
periences. 

Dr. Seymour, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, says “of the perils which we 
face as a people, that of physical de- 
struction through inability to control 
our technical capacities is not entirely 
unreal. But a more imminent danger 
is that the nation, while physically 
safe and economically wealthy, may be 
so caught up in technical progress and 
material success that it will become 
blind to the beauty and-aspiration that 
ought to characterize the life of the 
human being.” 

Thrice the Christian faith has at- 
tained truly sublime heights, and twice 
was accompanied by fully developed 
harmonious and unmistakable expres- 
sions of religious feeling in its build- 
ings. It should not allow itself to be 
“sold” on any type of design which has 
even a remote relationship to distract- 
ing turmoil. Rather should it endeavo1 
to echo in its architecture the spirit of 
unchangeableness of the truths. of 
which the church is the custodian. 
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Church Loans for Investment 
(From page 25) 


making these loans, it will clearly be 
necessary for the church requesting the 
loan to comply with these requirements. 

The first step should be a careful 
survey of the church and its needs. 
A realistic evaluation of the congrega- 
tional economic strength and the tabu- 
lated needs provides information for 
the finance board of the church, the 
architects in charge of planning, and 
the lender. With agreed requirements 
for funds on hand amounting to ap- 
proximately 65% of the estimated cost 
of construction and equipment, the 
church has a challenging task. By vig- 
orous insistence on this prior perform- 
ance on the part of the congregation, 
the giving power is tested and the soli- 
darity of the group is proved. These 
results must be satisfactory in every 
respect to assure successful financing 
because this is a “single purpose” 
structure and a “divided responsibility” 
loan. The fact that “junior financing” 
is clearly not considered a part of this 
program gives further safety to the 
whole program. No church can be 
permitted to pay two debts at one time. 


The length of time the loan runs is 
best determined by the average paying 
ability of the family unit. It should 
be provided that accelerated payments 
can be made at any time during the 
early part of the life of the loan, as 
church improvements usually are made 
at times when incomes are up. This 
prepayment program would provide for 
a possible softening of the economic 
trough and possible reduction in pay- 
ments to a lower level for the latter 
portion of the loan, a bit of mechanics 
which will further insure continued 
repayment. Insistence that the loan 
payments be budgeted is a further as- 
surance that the church will meet the 
debt payments each month without 
competition with other demands made 
on the church member. 

The rate of 5% interest on balances 
with the compensation of a reduction 


of 1% at the end of the year for 
prompt payment may of course be 
modified. Some loans have been made 
at 6% with an earned 5% being 


charged when all scheduled payments 
have been met. 
Probably no type of service given, 
y the financial institution will pay off 
more good will than a well-managed 
loan. It builds morale and puts “home 
town” money to work in support of a 
better and more effective community 
life. With over a half billion dollars 
this type of business in the offing, 
may be worth some serious thought 
association managers on the best 
methods of doing this job. 





$650 


| Order now—Save $1 
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Che 


800 PAGES $7.50 


Pre-publication Price 


Here, in one amazingly comprehensive 
volume, are masterpieces of literature of 
the spirit throughout the Christian era— 
excerpts representative of significant pe- 
riods or schools of devotional thought 
and spiritual insight—from the first cen- 
tury to the present—which have most in- 
spired seekers of eternal values through- 
out Christendom. 

Now The Fellowship of the Saints is 
yours to enjoy, and to share wvith others. 
It is a source to which you will turn and 
return for inspiration, spiritual enrich- 
ment and illustrative material. 

The scope of Dr. Kepler’s latest work 
is monumental. Reaching across twenty 
centuries, he has gleaned these passages 
of living faith and fire. This completely 
satisfying work will, we are assured, be- 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


of the Saints 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
CHRISTIAN DEVOTIONAL LITERATURE 


Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler 





One of the 
most 


books 
of the year! 


clowship 







come the standard reference source in its 
field. 


There are 137 men and women repre- 


sented in this classic anthology. Collec- 
tively they speak to us from all the ages 
of Christianity. Biographical data and in- 
cisive comment precede each selection. 
A chronological table provides a clear 
time perspective. Indexed by authors. 
Do not postpone the pleasure of this 
treasure. Order now while the pre-publi- 
cation price is still in effect. 
CLIP AND MAIL TO YOUR REGULAR BOOKSTORE 
Just $6.50 if ordered before Oct. 20 
$7.50 on and after Oct. 20 


| Please send me 

| THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS—Kepler 

| at $6.50, pre-publication price 
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THREE STUDIES IN PULPITS 
Grace Lutheran Church, Ceylon, Minnesota, (Thorson). 

The First Methodist Church Red Bank, New Jersey, (Wenner & Fink). 
First Congregational Church, West Hartford, Connecticut, (Upjohn). 

















Using Colors Effectively 
by Ead L. Bailey" 


Prior to entering the ministry the author of this article was an 
interior decorator. At present he is the pastor of the First Church 
of God, Omaha, Nebraska. In addition to his pastorate he is 
developing visual material in the field of church architecture. 


EAUTIFYING the house of God 

presents an interesting and chal- 

lenging endeavor for the church. 
It affords one of the great opportuni- 
ties of building the Kingdom of God. 
Much of the success of a church pro- 
gram depends upon the beauty of the 
house of worship and upon its power 
to move and influence people for God. 
Because of this power of influence, a 
great responsibility is placed upon the 
pastor and committee which is chosen 
for this task. May everyone who shares 
in such an experience feel somewhat 
the awe of the apostle when he said, 
“Woe unto me,” if I fail. To every 
decorating committee is given the 
power to “gather or scatter” and to 
“save or destroy.” 

My chief aim is to present a few of 
the major problems and opportunities 
that are presented to the congrega- 
tion as they approach their redecorat- 
ing program. 

There is no “Cure All” method of 
decorating. Receiving a list of various 


*Pastor, First Church of God, 2706 N. 49th 
Street, Omana, Nebraska 


color combinations that harmonize is 
a mere beginning for your choice of 
colors. It is impossible to tell you 
what color to use without knowing at 
least three things: (1) What do you 
vant your people to experience, and 
how do you want them to feel; (2) What 
is the size, shape, and design of the 
room: (3) What static colors are within 
the room (windows, pews, woodwork, 
floors, lighting, etc.) 

Because of these three major factors, 
each decorating job must be “tailor 
made.” Trying to beautify the house 
of God without competent advice is 
like trying to build without employing 
an architect. You wou!d not think of 
letting a horse doctor prescribe medi- 
cine for your baby or asking a black- 
smith to repair your watch. Wouldn’t 
it then be almost as tragic to decorate 
the house of God with the advice of 
only your minister and laymen, who 
have not made a study of color? 

Always seek competent advice. Be- 
cause a man is a painter doesn’t mean 
that he is able to advise you. It is one 
thing to be able to paint, but, to know 


what color to use is something entirely 
different. A color man for a large 
paint company said, “You tell me how 
you want your people to feel, and what 
you want them to experience while at 
church, then I can help you choose the 
colors that will help in creating that 
feeling and experience.” 

Color must fit into “Human Experi 
ence.” There must be harmony or bal- 
ance in color to accomplish this. Man 
is sensitive to color. If it clashes with 
what we call human experience, people 
will be restless, irritated, and _ non- 
receptive while attending divine serv 
ices. No doubt you have had _ sucl 
experiences. You have been in room 
that would almost make you want to 
scream and run because of the “colo 
effect.” 

I knew of one church, with a fina 
decision on decorating, that decided ti 
paint their sanctuary lavender (on 
of the sickest colors there is.) Anothe 
church, which was limited to the us 
of wall paper, selected a loud gree! 
floral pattern. What a tragedy these 
decisions would have been to the cause 
of God. As a last minute rescue a 
decorator was consulted and_ helped 
change their decisions—what a bless 
ing! It is human nature to want vai 
ety or changes in the house of God. 
When it comes to color and design 
there are unlimited combinations an 
methods that can be right for eac 
given situation. But unless you hav 
competent help in the selection of thi 
change you may go from the “sublim 
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New Speed. Makes possible more weekly 
communications to strengthen church spirit. 
Sermonettes, announcements, bulletins — 
anything written, typed or drawn can be pros 


REASONS WHY duced in less time. 


uP New Ease. With brief training any op- 
CHU RCHES LIKE THE "> 4 erator can turn out professional-looking, 


easy-to-read black on white, single or 


New A. B. Di C K multiple color copies. 


New Flexibility. Flexamatic Control— 


M 4 BA 7 0 G RA Pp ad & 4 ‘ exclusive with A. B. Dick mimeographs— 


accommodates a great variety of paper 

with » : and card stocks in sizes up to 9 x 16 inches. 
FTlyaniatio (rittial See these new machines. For use with all 
makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
Look in the phone book for the name of your 


nearby A. B. Dick Company branch or distrib 
utor, or mail the coupon below. 





Successful Ideas for Churches digest of the best experience of thousands of 


Make your own church calendars and programs. churches, together with many original ideas ob- 
Ask for the A. B. Dick stencils which are especially tained from pastors everywhere. In easy-to-use 
form-topped with guide lines and simple instruc- form, they simplify work and provide appealing, 
tions for making 4-page folders. Ask, too, for the _ practical and proved ideas for increasing attend- 
Portfolio of Tracing Pages... more than 100 ance, extending influence of the church throughout 
pages of ideas and illustrations including a full the week, and raising funds. Mail the coupon for 
year of church calendars. These pages contain a information. 


—-—-——----- ~~ -- 


: A. B. Dick Company, Dept. CM-1048 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 
e Please send me information about your new mimeographs with Flexamatic 
© Control and successful ideas for churches. 


the oldest name 
in mimeographing ciTy.. 


_ CHURCH 66. 0002 
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NO LOCK MAINTENANCE 
EXPENSE 
This protective maintenance equip- 
ment eliminates expensive and too 
often unnecessary repairs and replace- 
ments of keys and locks. 


PATTERN KEY 
The heart of the system is the reserve 
pattern key which is never loaned. 
Duplicate keys are made from this 
key which prevents permanent dam- 
age to expensive lock equipment. 





,givle Index k 
. Control System ” 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM FOR CARE OF KEYS 





Here’s a Key Control System that is no ordinary system. 
Designed for control, for quick filing and instant finding 
of all keys . . . your guarantee of SECURITY, CONVENIENCE and 
PRIVACY. Widely used throughout schools, institutions, hos- 
pitals, industry, government, transportation, communications, 
housing . . . wherever keys are used. 


‘By looking at the above illustration, 


A Quarter Century of Experience in Key Control Indexing ) 


VISIBLE — ACCESSIBLE — 
CONVENIENT 


a portion of a System panel, it can be 
seen at a glance that the keys are com- 
petently organized, accessible for in- 
stant finding and easy to return to the 
panel. You will be surprised how 
helpful it will be. 


Write today for (A a 


complete information 





300 FOURTH AVE. 


P. 0. MOORE, INC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 











to the ridiculous.” 

Most churches are within reach of 
competent men who are waiting to 
help them. Usually, paint companies 
and decorating firms employ color men 
as a part of their service. Church 
architects and interior decorators are 
trained in this field. You are willing 
to buy the material and pay the 
painter in order that your chureh 
might be clean and neat. The serv- 
ices of a color man is an investment 


that pays great dividends. Usually it 


costs little or no more to do a job 
right than it does to just do it. Also 


think of the benefits you will receive 
as you worship in a right atmosphere; 
also consider the increased influence of 


the church in the community. 


It is important to know why you 
are using the colors and design of 
decorating you have chosen. Boys 
usually ask three questions — What? 
Where? and Why? If every decorat- 
ing committee would follow this simple 
procedure it would save many congre- 
gations from worshipping in a drab, 
cold, barny, lifeless sanctuary. 

For years churches have been afraid 
of color. Therefore much church dec- 
orating has given way to the conven- 
tional, neutral and unexpressive. We 
have come to realize that we need not 
fear to decorate with color. The wrong 
combination in the use of color is our 
only major problem. 

We need to consider the facts of 
symbolism and the functional use of 


color. To the worshipper, white is the 
symbol of light, purity; red speaks 
welcome and purification; blue means 
truth and so on. Also, color expresses 
emotional feeling. Yellow suggests 
warmth and cheerfulness, blue pro- 
duces a cool and calm feeling, red 
causes alertness and excitement. Each 
color produces a different and definite 
feeling or emotion. Because of these 
facts, we need to be much concerned 
about the functional use of color in 
beautifying the house of God. 

It pays to ask yourself the question: 
What do you want your decorating to 
do? Is the ceiling too low? Is the build- 
ing an odd shape? Some colors are 
recessive, others come toward you. 
Usually the warm colors (yellow, red, 
etc.) bring the walls of the room in 
and the cool colors (blue, green, gray, 
etc.) recede the wall. If this is taken 
into consideration you can almost lit- 
erally change the shape of your build- 
ing. One color combination may make 
the sanctuary feel gloomy, depressing, 
and irritating. While another will give 
warmth, calmness, and a genuine spirit 
of worship. 

There is a tremendous power in color. 
The factory uses color to prevent acci- 
dents, stimulate employees to work, 
relieve eye strain, and to enhance the 
spirit of loyalty and cooperation of the 
men. In the house of God we can use 
color effects that will be inviting, aid 
people in worship, make them feel at 
home, and cause them to return regu- 
larly to worship. 


FACE TO FACE WITH CHRIST 

During the French Revolution, a law- 
less and vengeful mob broke into the 
palace of the king. Bent on loot and 
destruction, they rushed down a long 





| corridor and into the room beyond it. 


painting of Jesus on the cross. 


Hanging on the opposite wall was a 
Sud- 
denly the marauders were brought face 
to face with the suffering Savior. The 
spirit of the mob was broken. Every- 
one became silent. Some of those in 
the front knelt in prayer. Many rev- 
erently removed their hats. Some near 
the door turned and quietly left the 
room. Then one of the leaders went 
forward, turned the picture of Christ 
toward the wall, and yelled to the mob 
to continue its plundering. 

What happens to us today if we come 
face to face with “that strange Man 
on the cross”? He makes us ashamed 
of cur sinfulness, our selfishness, and 
our vindictiveness. Either we must 
cease to look at him or yield to his in- 
fluence upon us. We must flee from 
his presence, or we will at last be 
captured by his spirit. From Re- 
member Now by Walter Dudley Cavert; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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The Preacher As an Interpreter 
(From page 16) 





Awaiting your study is the portrait of 
Peter young and Peter old, as the 
author of the last chapter of St. John’s 
gospel paints him. Even more fas- 
cinating is the half-humorous picture 
of the young John and the older Peter 
running to the tomb on resurrection 
morning; the younger man wins the 
race, but the older disciple alone mus- 
ters the courage to enter the myster- 
ious sepulchre. Then and now, “youth 
shows but half,” and both must go to- 
gether into any future worth winning. 
One morning you read of the steadily 
growing number of elderly persons in 
the national community, and you re- 
call the group of aged members of your 
own flock. Shakespeare’s piteous line 
comes to mind: “unregarded age in 
corners thrown.” Why not interpret to 
pilgrims on the sunset slope God’s 
hopes for advancing years? How to 
grow old beautifully ought to mean 
how to grow old Christianly. One sug- 
gestive story might be that of the aged 
Samuel in the poignant hour when he 
is curtly dismissed in favor of a 
younger leader. Samuel becomes pas- 
tor emeritus with grace and greatness! 
“Behold thou art old . .. now make 
us a king” was their harsh farewell to 
a noble ruler. Samuel’s magnanimous 
action and lofty valedictory will in- 
spire twentieth century individuals 
who experience unwelcome replacement 
by another. 

One of the occupational hazards of 
the clergy consists in the frequency of 
interruptions. The laity are not ex- 
empt, and may appreciate a simple in- 
terpretation of the value of interrup- 
tions. Richard Roberts of blessed 
memory once preached on the cryptic 
letters O D T A A; his surprised but 
attentive listeners reported after the 
sermon that these stood for “one d— 
thing after another.” I sympathized 
with my distinguished friend’s feelings, 
even if I considered his topic somewhat 
daring. In face of what appear to be 
meaningless and sometimes tragic in- 
terruptions, why not take our Lord’s 
parable of the householder whose sleep 
was interrupted by a neighbor “caught 
hort” of food when an unexpected 
ruest arrived? The women’s sym- 
pathy will be with the importunate 
neighbor. Trouble disturbs  life’s 
moothly flowing current, but such dis- 
‘urbances may lead to new discoveries 
f God’s resources. “Close to our need 
is helping is.” 

Death strikes with tragic sudden- 
ess and unrelieved cruelty. “How can 

go on?” is the question framed by the 
igony looking out from the eyes of a 
rereaved soul. You have been close to 
hat man on his cross, and you come 





with some blossoms that grew en Cal- 
vary and Olivet. You bring authentic 
tidings of a love that never lets us go, 
and of a strength which comes even 
in crucifixion. 
assistance to a stricken soul, enabling 
the broken hearted to pick up the 
threads again as you picture Ezekiel 
speaking to his people in the morning 
and at eventide seeing his dearest van- 
ish into the unseen. “And I did in the 
morning as I was commanded.” God 
is the Lord “even of these appalling 
disasters ... with love, and not merely 
judgment, controlling all destinies.” 


Little has been said of the imperative 
duty of interpreting the Christian 
ethic to our people, but only because 
the task has had many able exponents 
in our age. Do we need to remind our- 
selves that the Christian ethic must 
never be divorced from the Christian 
dynamic? The gospel of Christ is im- 
measurably more than the satirical 
caricature: “God so loved the world 
that he once inspired a certain Jew to 
inform his contemporaries that there 
is a great deal to be said for loving 
one’s neighbors.”’ But we ought to have, 
as the Friends say, a concern for the 
disparity between our profession and 
our practice as Christian citizens. Dr. 
E. G. Homrighausen, professor of 
Christian nurture at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, was reported as say- 
ing to the Federal Council of Churches 
ot Christ in America, meeting in Col- 
umbus, Ohio, in the spring of 1946, 
that with the largest church member- 
ship in history, there had been regis- 
tered in the United States the highest 
records for delinquency, insanity, di- 
vorce, gambling, drunkenness, and so- 
cial disorder. “There is a deep derange- 
ment in the spiritual life.” In _ his 
search for an explanation of this grave 
condition, Dr. Homrighausen found 
that the worst enemy “is not outspoken 
secularization but a _ subtle sterility 
within our churches. The message of 
the churches has not been uncom- 
promisingly Christian enough. It is 
easy to be a church member and easy 
to remain one in many churches.” Such 
a statement, supplemented by evidence 
every working pastor may obtain for 
himself, may suggest a series of ser- 
mons on “What it means to be a 
Christian,” or, as preliminary to such 
a course, one on the “Ten Command- 
ments” in the light of mankind’s expe- 
rience and the Christian ethic. If you 
have read Dr. D. Elton Trueblood’s 
trenchant little exposition of the Mo- 
saic code you will realize how it can 
be done with relevance and power. 

To exercise our teaching ministry is 
to engage in one of the most reward- 
ing as it is one of the most essential 
tasks of our calling. 


You may give singular | 








KEEPS VANDALS 
on the OUTSIDE 





There’s nothing like « tough, 
durable Anchor Chain Link 
Fence to keep cowardly 
vandals from destroying and 
) desecrating sacred grounds 





“-Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 


\Y and buildings. That’s why 

\V/ _you’ll find so many churches, 
\V/ cemeteries, rectories, 

\ convents and schools guard- 
\/ sing their properties with an 
WV Anchor installation. 

Vv They know they can depend 
NY on their Anchor Fence to 

Y do this job, because of 

Y several exclusive features. 

Y Deep-Driven Anchors are 

Y an example. They hold the 


fence erect and in line, in 


\Y any soil or weather, and 

\/ permit easy relocation at any 
\Y time. And for a handsome 

\Y) frontal setting for your 

\) church, select Anchor-Weld 
\V Iron Fence and Gates. They 
W combine the permanence of 
V) electrically welded construc. 
W tion with the beauty and 

WV dignity of wrought iron. 

WV For further information, 

Y write for our free catalogs. 


// Then let us send an Anchor 


\Y Fence Engineer to help 

\/ you work out final plans. 

\Y Address: ANCHOR POST 
\Y FENCE DIVISION, 

\Y Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
\ 6642 Eastern Ave., 


Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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INSTALLING WINDOW IN FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOS ANGELES 


The illustrations show the elaborate scaffolding and “on the spot” work of making the installation. The 
making of stained glass is not all studio work. Illustrations by courtesy of Judson Studios. 








The Making of Stained Glass” 
by R. J. Brammer 


The making of stained glass windows may start with an inspira- 
tion but it requires careful planning and laborious execution. 
This article discusses the technical side of window making. 


HE true stained glass is glass 
that has been colored in its mak- 
ing by the use of oxides and vari- 
ous metallic elements depending upon 
the color goal. Copper oxide, under 
different produces ruby, 
blue and green, but cobalt is the prin- 
cipal base of fine pure blues. Gold, fine 


conditions, 


selenium yellows and vermillions are 


made by using uranium, cadmium sul- 
phide or titanium. The richest of 
rubies are made by using gold. These 
colors have never been known to fade 
or change in tone. A painted glass or 
enameled window is generally found to 
fade or change in tone. A painted glass 
or enameled window is generally made 
of large rectangular pieces of white or 
nearly white glass and the color is 
applied by the use of enamels. The 
danger of this latter process is that 
if the glass is not heated sufficiently to 


melt the enamel, or if the enamel 


*Reprinted from the Southwest Builder and 
Contractor November 28, 1947. 


cracks in cooling, it will, in time, peel 
or chip off, but the most important 
difference is the lack of color beauty 
found only in the glass itself. In 
authentic stained glass, brown or black 
soft glass paint is used for painting 
shadows or tracing outlines upon the 
glass and then fired in a kiln at ap- 
proximately 1250°F. The pigment is 
thereby rendered permanent by _ its 
fusing into the surface of the glass. 

True to the American heritage, the 
glass in use is brought from many 
European countries as well as from our 
own plants in the United States. Most 
of the pot metal glass comes from 
England and France, but several plants 
in this country are gradually forging 
to the front in both quality and quan- 
tity. 

A visit to the studios of window 
craftsmen is to step back into the mid- 
dle ages where the workers toiled for 
perfection in the use of glass. The 
materials and methods used are prac- 


tically identical with those used in the 
thirteenth century, the difference in 
manufacture being improved glass cut- 
ters and kilns. 

The steps in the production of a 
stained glass window or mural start 
with the design of a small scale study 
for the suggested location usually made 
in color to convey the authentic light 
and color of the window. After the 
design has been approved, the crafts- 
men take the measurements or make 
paper or cardboard templates of the 
openings in question and from them 
make the full size cartoon. The car- 
toon is the suggested theme in detail. 
From the cartoon, cutline and pattern 
drawings are made showing the detail 
and lead lines and shapes and are 
made exactly to size. These drawings 
serve as a guide for future reference 
in placing the leads in the proper loca- 
tions. The pattern drawing is a carbon 
copy of the cutline drawing and is cut 
up with pattern shears into as many 
pieces as the designer has designated 
by heavy black lines. These pieces of 
paper are then stuck with an adhesive 
to a large sheet of heavy plate glass 
on an easel. The glass colors are then 
and given to the cutte1 
who cuts it to pattern and _ sticks 
it to a plate glass. Soon the design 
begins to take shape and the color 
begins to bring about the original 
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THE SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Washington, D. C. 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 
Like a Prayer 


in Music 


In hundreds of churches, CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS has proved that its 
beautiful music contributes out- 
standingly to increased church 
attendance, to a deeper awareness of 
the church’s presence and message. 


As the Rev. Mr. Garner of Wash- 
ington’s Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
writes: ““Through ‘Carillonic Bells,’ 
we have been able to inspire and 
refresh Christian faith for the thou- 
sands of people who hear its music.” 


This modern electronic carillon 
has a glowing richness of tone, a 
matchless accuracy and clarity, that 
make it the choice of those who 
select a carillon by the proper gauge 
—its audible beauty. It can be played 
as a solo instrument or in combina- 
tion with the organ. It can be in- 
stalled in your church tower with- 
out additional construction, its cost 
is surprisingly moderate. We shall 
be glad to send you further details, 
if you will write us at Dept.CM-810. 


Schubaerieh 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 




















MATTING A MEDALLION 


Here a craftsman of Judson Studios is shown ‘matting’ 
before it is placed in the kiln. This process controls the amount of 


’ 


a window 


light passing through the colored glass. 








thought of the designer. The glass is 


selected by always keeping uppermost 


in the mind of the selector, the direc- 
tion of light to be on the window and 
the desired interior effect. This effect 
can only be achieved by the selection 
and placing of the cut pieces against 
natural day light. 

After the glass is all cut it is given 
to the painting department to inter- 
pret the original sketch and the de- 
sired light effect. 

Here again the painter works with 
light coming through the glass and by 
so doing can approximate the condi- 
tions in which the window will be seen. 
These painted pieces are then fired in 
the kiln at least twice and perhaps 


several more times in order to arrive 
at the desired effect. 

After the painting department, the 
window becomes the responsibility of 
the glaziers who have placed the cut- 
line drawing on a bench and have made 
a lath frame around the drawing. The 
glazier selects the correct size of lead 
extrusions, as specified, and starts plac- 
ing the pieces in their correct position. 
The leads used are shaped like the 
letter H and the glass pieces fit into 
each grooved side. After all the pieces 
of glass are in their lead frames and 
in position, the many joints formed by 
the entire leading are soldered and 
the entire window is cemented on both 

(Turn to page 37 











DESIGNING WINDOW 


Color and design must be in harmony with architecture. 


Here a 


craftsman of Judson Studios is working with an exact scale mod 
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Eton Clocks and the | 


First Psalm 


By William J. Hart 

The first verse of the first Psalm is 
illustrated by Miss Jane T. Stoddard 
by a story of “Clocks at Eton.” This 
is taken from the book of Dr. Monta- 
gue James, a former Provost of Eton, 
where he relates how he listened in 
his schooldays to the striking of clocks 
in the night. Said he: 

“My room was, in my last year, the 
top Tower room, which had a stair- 
case to itself. Of a summer night, 
when college is asleep, and there is 
but little traffic in the streets, you hear 
the rushing of Romney Weir, and at 
midnight the three great clocks: our 
own, in Lupton Tower, strikes the 
quarters and the hour; the big one, in 
the Castle quadrangle, has a deep bell 
for the hour only; the Curfew Tower, 
where the bells of St. George’s are, has 
more to say. When it has done the 
hour, it sets off a Psalm tune — that 
known as St. David’s — 

How blest the man who ne’er consents, 
By ill advice to walk, 

Nor stands in sinners’ ways nor sits 
Where men profanely talk. 

“That is followed by a tinkling chime, 
which is the prettiest part, and thrice 
is the song repeated. It goes on at 
three, six and nine o’clock as well as 
twelve; but unless you are in Windsor 
Street just beneath it, you can never 
hear it but at midnight.” 

The same verse is rendered in “A 
New Translation” by Dr. James Moffatt 
in these words: 

Happy the man who never goes 
by the advice of the ungodly, who 
never takes the sinners’ road, nor 
joins the company of scoffers. 


The Making of Stained Glass 
(From page 36) 
sides to insure its being firm and 
watertight. If the window is extra 
large it is sometimes necessary to 
make it into panels small enough for 
the craftsmen to handle. 

The windows are then ready to be 
reinforced with steel bars for addi- 
tional stability. The completed win- 
dows are set in a frame and the men 
responsible for the phases of construc- 
tion are called for inspection, criticism 
and the final approval. 








Women’s Groups and Clubs 


Earn $500.00 every month with our sensa- 
tional big-profit item. Essential to house- 
wives. Makes ironing almost automatic. 
Everlasting metal. Guaranteed. Send one 
dollar for sample and particulars. Mail to- 
day .. . a year-around seller! 
THE PLASTIC-TREND CO. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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\ re-enforced at every vital point for 
extra strength. Stand perfectly firm 





i —are well balanced—never creak 


or wobble. 


They're the acme of comfort with 
wide. seats, contour-fitting back. 
Smooth surfaces and edges—no 
sharp corners or splinters. Attrac- 
tively finished. 

Available in Golden Bronze or 
choice of assorted colors. 
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Dean Swift Advises Preachers 
The Author of “Gulliver’s Travels’ Has Some Good Advice 
by J. A. Davidson” 


ITERATURE on the methods of 

preaching is vast and bewildering, 

and of uneven value. Every year 
new books and articles are published 
to instruct the preacher in pulpit tech- 
nique. And after reading a number 
of these works one comes to the con- 
clusion that they are all pretty much 
alike, and one becomes just a little 
impatient at the constant rethrashing 
of old straw. Most of these seem to 
suggest that concern for actual pulpit 
techniques is quite a new thing—and 
one begins to wonder how there pos- 
sibly could have been great preachers 
in past ages without the benefit of ap- 
proved modern pulpit methods. 

But practical advice on pulpit tech- 
niques is not a new thing. Aristotle 
and Demosthenes, of course, have much 
to say to the modern preacher, and 
there is much that can be learned from 
the early church fathers. But one of 
the earliest, and still one of the most 
readable, works on homiletic method 
is Dean Swift’s A Letter to a Young 
Gentleman Lately Enter’d Into Holy 
Orders. This short work was first 
published in 1721 as a_ six-penny 
pamphlet. Jonathan Swift is perhaps 
best known as the eccentric author of 
Gulliver’s Travels, but he ought to be 
better known, at least among the cler- 
gy, as the author of this short work 
on the technique of preaching. 

Swift apparently had little affection 
for his calling, and he was never 
happy as a churchman. But he did 
respect that calling, and he demanded 
high standards from its members. He 
begins the letter on a note of disap- 
proval, admonishing the young man 
for not seeking his advice before 
choosing to enter Holy Orders, and 
censuring him for having made such 
a choice. However, he says that it is 
now too late to do anything about it, 
but that he cannot forbear offering 
his thoughts upon the ‘new Condition 
of Life’ in which the young man is 
engaged, 

The whole of the letter is well 
worth reading because of the sound 
homiletic advice offered, and also be- 
cause it is a fair sample of Swift’s 
prose, which Somerset Maugham has 
described as “civilized prose, natural, 
discreet and pointed.” A mere out- 
line of the letter would likely prove 
disappointing because it contains lit- 
tle that most ministerial readers have 


_*Minister (Student), Wadena United Church, 
Wadena, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


not read before. Swift will startle 
few modern preachers with his ideas, 
because much of what he says is being 
said constantly by our popular mod- 
ern experts. But then, Swift seems to 
say it all so much better. These few 
short excerpts present the flavour of 
the whole work, and perhaps they will 
stimulate a few people to turn to the 
letter itself. 

“And you will do well if you can 
prevail upon some intimate and judi- 
cious Friend, to be your constant 
Hearer, and allow Him with the ut- 
most Freedom to give you notice of 
whatever he shall find amiss cither in 
your Voice or Gesture; for want of 
which early Warning many Clergymen 
continue Defective; and sometimes 
Ridiculous to the end of their Lives; 
neither is it rare to observe among 
excellent and learned Divines, a cer- 
tain ungratious Manner, or an un- 
happy Tone of Voice, which they never 
have been able to shake off.” 

“Proper Words in proper Places, 
makes the true Definitions of a Style.” 

se . the frequent use of obscure 
Terms, which by the Women are called 
Hard Words, and by the better sort 
of Vulgar, Fine Language. Than which 
I do not know a more universal, inex- 
cusable, and unnecessary Mistake 
among the Clergy of all Distinctions, 
but especially the Practi- 
tioners.”’ 


“ 


younger 


. Professors in most Arts and 
Sciences, are generally the worst 
qualified to explain their Meanings to 
those who are not of their Tribe.” 

> I observe several Clergymen 
otherwise little fond of obscure Terms, 
yet in their Sermons very liberal of 
all those which they find in Ecclesias- 
tical Writers, as if it were our Duty 
to understand them; which I am sure 
it is not.” 

“For a Divine has nothing to say io 
the wisest Congregation of any Parish 
in this Kingdom, which he may not 
express in a manner to be understood 
by the meanest among them.” 

“It is not very reasonable for them 
to expect, that common Men should 
understand Expressions which are 
never made use of in common Life.” 

“,.. this learned Defect.” (the ‘re- 
quent use of obscure terms.) 

“The fear of being thought Pedants 
hath been of pernicious Consequence 
to young Divines. This hath wholly 
taken many of them off from their 
(Turn to page 40) 
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A Gift for you 
21st birth 


_— a present 

of one-or all-of 
three outstanding 
religious books 
when you join the 
RELIGIOUS 
BOOK CLUB for 
one year or three 
years. 


benefits of club membership greater and more immedi- 

ate than ever before. The RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 

offers enlarging horizons to thinking men and women 
through books of spiritual value, lasting comfort, and unforget- 
table reading pleasure. Here is your opportunity to receive each 
month books which will add to your enjoyment of life. 

Since 1927 the RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB has distributed 
more than $2,000,000 worth of religious books to members at 
valuable savings. You may share in these savings by becoming 
a member today, and, as OUR SPECIAL BIRTHDAY GIFT, 
you will receive your bonus book — long before you buy any 
books — just by applying for membership in the Club. You get 
all THREE books as our gift-in-advance when you join the Club 
for THREE YEARS. Or you get any one book when you join 
for one year. You decide which gift to accept, and you agree to 
buy only fowr Club books a year — at publishers’ prices or less. 
An extra gift—or bonus book—earned every time you buy 
four Club books in a year. 


N | OW the NEW ADVANCE GIFT PLAN makes the 


Outstanding advantages 
you may enjoy as a Club Member: 






Yoo receive, delivered at your door, any book 
you order — Club selection or not — at pub- 
lisher’s price or less. You need only take four 
books a year to maintain your membership. 

You receive the RBC Bulletin every month 


AWA 


pot ce -------- 


: (] CHRISTIANITY TODAY 





without charge. Its descriptive reviews of all 
the new religious books help you to choose 
the best of these books published. 

An extra gift — or bonus — book is earned 
every time you buy four Club books during 
each year of membership. 

You may take advantage of the special 
prices we frequently offer, made possible by 
our large membership and the thousands of 
Club books purchased each month. 






GIFT for 3-year membership 
Mail this coupon today and re 
ceive an extra gift free — THE 
GOODLY FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
PROPHETS (regular price $3.00) 
by John Paterson 
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Your Gifts 


GIFT NUMBER ONE: CHRISTIANITY TODAY, 

edited by Henry Smith Leiper. (Regular price $5.00. ) 

In this monumental, 452-page survey an outstanding 

authority in each major country around the world tells Se 
how the churches in his country have come through the 

war and how they are facing the post-war crisis. Pro- 

vocative, exciting reading. 


GIFT NUMBER TWO: LAYMEN SPEAKING, 
edited by Wallace C. Speers. An impressive symposium 
in which twenty-eight active leaders in the business and 
professional world bear personal witness for the prac- 
tical necessity for Christianity. Of particular interest in 
connection with the observance of Laymen’s Sunday 
in October. 


GIFT NUMBER THREE: THE ENCHANTED, by 
Martin Flavin, Pulitzer Prize winner, illustrated by 
Cyrus Leroy Baldridge. This absorbing adventure story 
tells of six children cast away on an uninhabited island, 
how they survived, and how Evil crept into their Gar- 
den of Eden. A spiritual parable readers will long re- 
member. 


Check any ONE, or ALL THREE B-1 
[}] LAYMEN SPEAKING 0) THE ENCHANTED t 
The RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 

Port Authority Bldg., 76 Ninth Avenue } 
New York 11, N. Y. 

You may enroll me as a member and send me at once as { 
an advance bonus the book(s) I have checked above. I 

am to receive the RBC Bulletin monthly and if I do not | 
want the Club selection described I will notify you not to 
send it. I am not committed to buy more than four Club I 






books each year and will receive a bonus book for every 
four Club books purchased. 

C) YES, send me all three books listed above, and a gift 
copy of THE GOODLY FELLOWSHIP OF THE 
PROPHETS by John Paterson. 

Rev. 

Mr. 

Bn cacsaiiaéiacand 

Miss 
Street 





Cia Zone (if any) State 
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aoe ~ DOES 
YOUR 
CHURCH > 
NEED 
MONEY? 


To erect new buildings? 


/ 










For repairs or remodel- 
ing? 





To clear up 


a debt? 


Is your church in need of a new building—or remodeling? 
Perhaps, all through the war you had been hoping and 
dreaming—but priorities and shortages interfered. Now that 
the time for building is coming nearer, would it not be wise to 
begin to accumulate the needed funds? 


MARTS AND LUNDY, Inc. can assist you to get that money. 
For 21 years we have been helping churches and institutions 
raise the needed money—anywhere from $50,000 up. To date 
we have raised $450,000,000 for some of the best known 
churches, schools and colleges in this country. 


We might be able to help your church, too. 


MARTS AND LUNDY, Inc. 


521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 























One Hundredth Anniversary 
Catalog 


will bring to your command An Extensive Variety 
of Important Prepared Helps 


For Success in your earnest 
Church and Sunday School Endeavors 


Send For It Today! Copies for your officers are available too. 














Sra Payee GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 
wen saiiians Harry G. Simpson, Pres. 150 Nassau Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Dean Swift Advises Preachers 

(From page 38) 
severer studies in the University, 
which they have exchanged for Plays, 
Poems, and Pamphlets, in order to 
qualify them for Tea-Tables and Cof- 
fee-Houses. This they usually call 
Polite Conversation; knowing _ the 
World, and Reading Men instead of 
Books. These Accomplishments, when 
applied in the Pulpit, appear by a 
quaint, terse, florid Style, rounded into 
Periods and Cadencies, commonly 
without either Propriety or Meaning. 
I have listened with my utmost Atten- 
tion for half an Hour to an Orator 
of this Species, without being able to 
understand, much less to carry away 
one single Sentence out of a whole 
Sermon.” 

“Two Things I will just warn you 
against; the first the Frequency of 
Flat, unnecessary Epithets, and the 
other is the Folly of using old thread- 
bare Phrases, which will often make 
you go out of your Way to find and 
apply them, are nauseous to rational 
Hearers, and will seldom express your 
Meaning as well as your own natural 
Words.” 

“But I do not see how this Talent 
of moving the Passions can be of any 


| great Use towards directing Christian 


Men in the Conduct of their Lives, at 
least in these Northern Climates, 
where I am confident, the strongest 
Eloquence of that Kind will leave few 
Impressions upon any of our Spirits 
deep enough to last till the next Morn- 
ing or rather to the next Meal.” 

“As I take it, the two principal 
Branches of Preaching, are first to tell 
the People what is their Duty, and 
then to convince them that it is so.” 

“I cannot get over the Prejudice of 
taking some little Offence at the 
Clergy for perpetually reading their 
Sermons.” 

“T cannot forbear warning you in 
the most earnest Manner against en- 
deavouring at Wit in your Sermons, 
because by the strictest Computation, 
it is very near a Million to one that 
you have none; and because too many 
of your calling have consequently 
made themselves everlastingly ridicul- 
ous by attempting it.” 

“Before you enter into the common 
unsufferable Cant of taking all Occa- 
sions to disparage the Heathen Philo- 
sophers, I hope you will differ from 
some of your Brethren, by first enquir- 
ing what those Philosophers can say 
for themselves.” 

Regarding the early fathers: ‘But 
among such of them as have fallen in 
my Way, I do not remember any whose 
Manner of arguing or exhorting I 


4 


could heartily recommend to the Imi- 
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Let Your Duplicator Produce 


A Department of Ideas for Getting Larger Returns 
From Your Duplicator 











O EXTEND the influence of the 

church throughout the week is an 

ever-present problem to ministers. 
There are members of the congrega- 
tion with whom contact during the 
week is impossible—or necessarily in- 
frequent. To counteract this, many 
churches have adopted some type of 
duplicated mid-week mailings to take 
the spirit of the church into the home, 
and have found the response more than 
worth the small effort and expense. 

The effectiveness of mid-week mail- 
ings depends upon several factors. Regu- 
larity in the mailings important. 
When the congregation becomes ac- 
customed to the regular arrival of the 
messages and to iheir regular reading 
and use, these materials play a vital 
part in the extension of the influence 
of the church. 

Appearance is also important — the 
material must appeal to the eye and 
arouse interest so it will be read. It’s 
easy to make it attractive, for dupli- 
cating in color inks on colored paper, 
with appropriate illustrations and hand 
lettered headings, may be done with 
little effort and expense. 


is 


Content of the messages is, of course, 
the key to their continuing success. In 
addition to an original composition by 
the minister on a Scriptural text or 
some timely, thought-provoking theme, 
other good material to include will be 
found in poems, letters and 
other literary works. Church publica- 
tions often give material and sugges- 
tions that helpful in planning 
mailings. 


essays, 


are 


The form of these mid-week mailings 


One of the 
tried and successful ideas is the Mid- 
Week Sermonette, a brief inspirational 
message duplicated on a small folder, 
letter, or single page of paper. Similar 
in form — and success — are Sermon 


is by no means restricted. 


Digests, outlines of preached sermons. 
Another mailing piece that has been 
found effective in congregations is a 
Meditations or 
Thoughts for the Day duplicated on 


series of six Minute 
a single sheet and mailed each week. 
Some churches prepare these in book- 
let form for the month, and sell them 
to raise money. 

of 
to 


None of these suggested forms 


mid-week mailings are expensive 


prepare. They can be duplicated for 
a few cents a copy and mailed third 
The of 
Tracing Pages for Churches* has illus- 
trations to attract attention and em- 
phasize points in these messages. 
Hand lettering for the title is possible 
for almost any type of layout, with a 
wide selection of lettering guides. 
Color inks make interesting contrasts 
possible, and colored paper gives vari- 
ety. Folders of various sizes may be 
produced easily as single pages, 


class. portfolio Mimeograph 


as 


but it is wise to let the content deter- | 


mine the format. 

Mid-week mailings in these sug- 
gested forms—or in some similar style 
that you may find more fitting for your 
congregation, will help you bridge the 
gap between Sundays in an interesting 
and stimulating way. 


*Published by A. B. Dick Company. 





tation of a young Divine when he is 
to speak from the Pulpit.” 

“T would say something concerning 
Quotations, wherein I think you can- 
not be too sparing, except from Scrip- 
ture, and the primitive Writers of the 
Church.” 

“When you offer a Text as a Proof 
or an Illustration, we your Hearers ex- 
pect to be fairly used, and sometimes 
think we have reason to complain, es- 
pecially of you younger Divines, which 
makes us fear that some of you con- 
ceive you have no more to do than 
turn over a Concordance, and there 
having found the principal Word, in- 
troduce as much of the Verse as will 
serve your Turn, tho’ in Reality it 
makes nothing for you. I do not al- 
together disapprove the Manner of in- 


terweaving Texts of Scripture through 
the Stile of your Sermon, wherein, 
however, I have sometimes observed 
great Instances of Indiscretion and 
Impropriety, against which I therefore 
venture to give you a Caution.” 

“T have observed in Preaching that 
no Men succeed better than those who 
trust entirely to the Stock or Fund 
of their own Reason, advanced indeed, 





| re 


but not overlaid by Commerce with 
Books.” 
“Some Gentlemen abounding in | 


their University Erudition are apt to 
fill their Sermons with Philosophical 


Terms and Notions of the metaphysi- | 


cal abstracted 
ally have one Advantage, to be equally 
understood by the Wise, the Vulgar, 


and the Preacher himself.” 


or 


Kind, which gener- 




















Young Men 
---Qlder Men 


Seminary Graduates and 


Young Ministers should in- 
vestigate our new “YOUNG 
MEN’S” policy. 


Older Men, let us show 
you how we can turn your 
back 


insurance calendar 


four or five years. 


Write us, giving your age 
and type of insurance in 
which you are interested— 
no obligation. 


A se 


MINISTER’S LIFE 


AND 
CASUALTY UNION 
(Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 

100-B West Franklin Avenue 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
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NO KNEE CONTACT 


FCEW 
PEDESTAL IVPE 


THE FOLDING TABLE 
WITHOUT LEGS 


} FOLDS THIN-2'2 INCHES 






NON-TIPPING m = SMWWRITE «FOR LITERATURE 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY 





THE “Wowr0€. COMPANY INC. 
60 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 
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SPECIALIZING IN 


Chancel Furniture 


. THE 


THEODOR KUNDTZ 


MA N STRE 











NEED MONE 


For a Hard-to-Raise 
Building Fund? 
Consult 


DR. A. C. HAGEMAN 


RIPPEY, 10WA 
Conducting Fund-Raising Campaigns 
for New Church Buildings 














GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 


adult, intermediate and junior 

choirs in many beautiful mate- 

rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 

parel Style Book C12, Pulpit 

Apparel Style Book CP62. Ask 

for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 

Rental or Sale 


E*R* MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13,11! New York 18, N. Y. 

















ECCLESIASTICAL 


METAL WARE 


REPAIRING — REPLATING 
REFINISHING 


KOLEY PLATING CO. 


2951 Harney Street 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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How to Appraise the Financial 
Resources 


This is always a vital question for churches which plan to build. 

You will find some help in the article in this issue, “Church Loans 

for Investment and Good Will.” But to give further help we are 

reprinting from two articles which have appeared earlier in this 
publication. 


HOW MUCH SHALL WE SPEND 
FOR A NEW BUILDING?* 


By John G. Gredler 

The question is frequently asked by 
church officials, “How much can we 
afford to .expend for a new church 
edifice?” All too often plans are 
adopted involving costs far beyond the 
paying power of the congregation, with 
consequences from which the church 
may not fully recover for several suc- 
ceeding generations. The evils which 
accompany the operation of a financi- 
ally over-burdened religious institution 
undermine the moral and ethical stand- 
ards which should characterize the 
business management of the church, 
above all other enterprises. 

Doubts as to the seriousness of over- 
building and over-burden of indebted- 
ness can be dispelled through an exam- 
ination of files from which these de- 
ductions were made, containing records 
of church loans to more than 5,000 
congregations over a period of ninety 
years. 

Formulas herein given are subject 
to some slight qualification depending 
upon the number of unusually large 
gifts available; the presence of initial 
funds previously acquired; the possi- 
bility of securing substantial support 
outside the membership. However, such 
items if accurately calculated can be 
added to the total estimated from the 
congregation and our formulas can 
still be used to prevent over-building. 

The basis for calculation is the an- 
nual income of the church as _ repre- 
sented by current receipts, plus benev- 
olences. For safety it is advisable to 
use a figure representing the average 
income for a past period of three or 
four years, in order to avoid the error 
of basing financial power upon a single 
exceptionally prosperous year. 

The average church can afford ap- 
proximately seven times its annual in- 
come for a capital expenditure, and 
should have in hand, or in course of 
collection, prior to building operations 
approximately four-sevenths of this 
total, so that not more than three- 


*Originally appeared in the September, 1948, 
issue of “Church Management.” Mr. Gredler is 
a staff member of the Board of National Mis- 
sions, Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, 


sevenths need be carried as a debt after 
completion of the building. In other 
words, the equivalent of three times 
the annual income represents the maxi- 
mum debt a church should incur. 
Amounts beyond these totals spell 
trouble and almost invariably commit 
the church to a long period of un- 
satisfactory and joyless experience in 
their finances. 

There are many examples of over- 
building where expected growth has 
not materialized and where a small 
membership finds the upkeep of an 
over-sized edifice a grave problem. 
Frequently the lack of increased mem- 
bership can be traced to the presence 
of burdensome debt. Ministers find it 
difficult to serve their parishes hap- 
pily and efficiently when too much time 
and energy is expended upon the fin- 
ances, while little enthusiasm is shown 
by the churchmen who are elected to 
deal with exasperated creditors. 

Build conservatively, on a plan per- 
mitting future expansion without the 
loss of present expenditure. The full 
use of present capacity and equipment 
makes for a happier and more influen- 
tial church work than an over-sized 
plant awaiting growth. When this has 
been acquired with a heavy debt that 
growth may be delayed for many years. 


HOW MUCH MONEY CAN WE 
RAISE? 


By George A. Lundy* 

1. We must take into consideration 
the financial capacity of the members, 
and our experience has been, that it 
is well to divide churches into three 
classes: 

(a) Those whose members for the 
most part are men who work 
for wages. 

(b) Those churches whose members 
are largely from the business and 
professional class. There may be 
in these churches of course men 
who work for wages, and there 
may be some men of consider- 
able wealth. 

(c) Those churches whose member- 

(Turn to page 45) 


*Of the firm, Mundy & Lundy, Inc. This ex- 
cerpt is taken from an article which appeared in 
the March, 1948, issue of ‘“‘Church Management.” 
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WE ASKED LEADING CHURCHMEN WHAT ADVANTAGES 
THEY DESIRED MOST IN A PROJECTOR. 


THEY ANSWERED: 
“Adaptability to all 4 church 
uses—religious education, 
background for worship, group 


activity, promotional work.” 














AMERICA’S BEST 
PROJECTOR VALUE 


WORLD’S FINEST 
Rae 
And we made Le SOUND PROJECTOR 


@ four-purpose a } 
machine! ae a 





1. For RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, Natco offers light weight, 
simplified operation, low maintenance and sensible low price. 
2. BACKGROUND FOR WORSHIP—professionally perfect . ee 
image and powerful, clear tone. (The Natco has the largest speaker 
and only 5-watt amplifier at the price.) Lamp size up to 1,000 watts. 
2,000 ft. film capacity. Underwriters’ Laboratory approved. | 
3. For GROUP ACTIVITY, the Natco is precision-built, extra 
rugged for hard usage 
4. For PROMOTIONAL WORK, extra features permit use 
under widely varying conditions—AC or DC without convertors. . . 
silent or sound . . . Booster amplifier available for extra-large 
gatherings... P.A. microphone and record turntable can be plugged 
in simultaneously 


NATCO, 505 N. SACRAMENTO BLVD. 
CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information and descriptive 


literature without charge or obligation. 






NAME 









ADDRESS 









CITY. STATE 
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CALVARY CHURCH, Wilmington, Delaware 
Reverend Henry N. Herndon, Rector 


The problem of designing a suitable 
Reredos for the existing white marble 
Altar was complicated by the limited 
available space behind the Altar. Hence, 
a@ mosaic panel set in a white marble 
frame was decided upon. In keeping 
with the best traditions of mosaic art, the 
Calvary Group is rendered in a some- 
what archaic manner, yet each figure 
and each detail clearly expresses its sig- 
nificant part in the great drama. In the 
Sanctuary window on the left is repre- 
sented the Nativity and on the right, the 
Resurrection. For correct interior renova- 


tion, write 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 


40 West 13th St. ~ New York II, N.Y. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, 
Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, 
Lighting Fixtures, Woodwork, Art Metal 
and Stained Glass Windows 


Ylationall 


BIBLES 


























KING JAMES VERSION 


There’s one to meet almost every 
Bible need of young or old — student 
or teacher. Look for the National 
trade-mark before you buy. It iden- 
tifies a book you can be proud to give 
— or to get. 


BOOKSTORE 
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Reciprocity Builds Evening 


Services 


by Fred R. Conkling” 


LITTLE more than a year ago, 

following repeated requests from 

the older members of our con- 
gregation, we decided to open our 
church for evening services. There had 
been a rather long period of one- 
service Sundays, the pastor was eager 
to keep the church open for more com- 
munity contacts and the time seemed 
ripe for a series of enthusiastic eve- 
ning meetings. Our plans were announc- 
ed, the opening time was set and the 
first service was held. Ours is a small 
church and after a pleasing morning 
congregation, it would have been more 
or less satisfying if half as many had 
come to the church in the evening. 
Instead, there were possibly twenty. 

The pastor tried different projects, 
special sermons, reviews of coming 
Sunday School lessons. This to attract 
our own and possibly a few visiting 
Sunday School teachers. The number 
of attendance dropped to an irreduc- 
ible minimum and held: an average of 
six. And while we believe the work of 
the church must go on even for a few, 
yet it did seem as if the time, effort 
and money being expended could be 
spent with greater possibility of re- 
sults some place else or in some other 
work. 

A meeting of the official board was 
called and various projects were pro- 
posed. The one which caught the 
fancy of all of us was that we appoint 
a committee of laymen who would plan 
the evening services. The suggestion 
was changed just a little: a program 
chairman was chosen who would enlist 
the help he might need for each or 
any program. The plan was put into 
operation immediately and immediately 
attendance began to pick up. The idea 
of laymen being responsible for church 
services was novel in our congregation 
and curiosity did the work a routine 
church program could not do. For the 
first meeting the church was packed; 
other more or less novel meetings fol- 
lowed and the average attendance ri- 
valled that of the morning worship 
hour. Even when the pastor appeared 
attendance still held! While there were 
never any vaudeville stunts tried, there 
was interesting variety: a chalk talk; 
a religious film or two; visiting pas- 
tors from outside our city or within 
it brought messages; there were some 
visiting musical organizations from 


*Minister, Congregational Church, North Man- 
chester, Indiana. 


local school units; and once an evan- 
gelistic group brought the evening pro- 
gram. Attendance held up. 
some weeks of this type of programs, 
the pastor brought out his pet idea. 

Why not join with some of our com- 
munity churches in a series of union 
meetings? We had union meetings 
among the churches of our town. Why 
would it not lead to a more closely 
knit community if we engaged the 
interest of the congregations of our 
neighboring churches within a radius 
of eight to ten miles? Our congrega- 
tion welcomed the idea and we went 


visiting and invited our visited to 
visit us. 
Our evening services became more 


enthusiastic in attendance and interest, 
we made friends we could never have 
expectd to make otherwise, and all in 
all we felt and so did the visited and 
visiting church members and pastors 
that the project was much worth while. 
The last step in our “visitation” pro- 
gram went into operation when some 
of our city churches in our own town 
invited us over to meet with them on 
the same terms we used for the rural 
groups, and we had them visit us. 
The enthusiasm has held and the pro- 
grams are expected to continue indefi- 
nitely. We are not. absent from our 
church every Sunday evening, of course. 
Visiting has been held at not more 
than two per month, and for the most 
part, once each four weeks or longer. 





SPACE SAVING MAGAZINE STAND 


For quite a long time I found that 
my magazines were beginning to be 
more numerous than I had space for 
filing. I found that something like a 
miniature book case would solve my 
problem as to where to file magazines 
and the problem of space necessary. 

The materials for this stand are: 
nine pieces 1” x 10” x 15”; nine pieces 
1” x2” x56”; % pound six-penny wire 
nails. 

The stand may be made as follows: 
Nail side slats on the shelf boards, 
starting with bottom shelf four inches 
from floor. Space shelves six inches 


apart. Three slats are used on each 
side with three properly spaced on 
back. This gives mine shelves foi 
magazines. 


Mark title of magazine on front of 


each shelf. 
R. A. Hodge, 
Union, South Carolina 


After 
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How to Appraise Financial Resources | 


(From page 42) 
ships are composed almost en- 
tirely of business and profes- 
sional men and quite a large 
number of persons who have 
accumulated considerable money. 

In arriving at the financial capacity 
of persons to give we multiply the 
total number of members of the work- 
ing man’s church, including men, wo- 
men and children by $70.00; for a 
church which is composed largely of 
business and professional men, and has 
some wealthy members, we multiply 
the total number of members. by 
$100.00; for the church which is made 
up largely of wealthy persons we know 
that the sky is the limit, and they can 
give whatever they want to give. 

2. We must take into consideration 
also the habit of giving which the 
people have acquired, and we arrive at 
this by taking the amount they have 
been giving in the past to their own 
local church, for both the current ex- 
penses and church benevolences of all 
kinds, including etc., and 
multiplying it by three. We then add 
the results of both these operations 
and secure the average by dividing by 
two, which gives us the approximate 
figure which can be raised in the con- 
gregation. 


missions, 


To make the above a little clearer, 
let us suppose we have a church with 
1,000 members, most of whom are busi- 
ness and professional men, and some 
of whom have wealth. We would mul- 
tiply that 1,000 members by $100.00 
which would give us $100,000. 

Assuming that this same church has 
an annual budget for current expenses 
and benevolences of $25,000 per year, 
we would multiply this by three, giving 
$75,000. Adding the two together would 
give us a total of $175,000, and dividing 
by two leaves $87,500, which is likely 
to be somewhere near what the con- 
gregation could raise. 

However, it must be remembered, 
that this is only a rule - of -thumb 
method, and is subject to further study 
of what we call “the giving potential.” 
This study is made with the coopera- 
tion of a committee of fifteen or twenty 
members of the congregation in which 
estimates are made by these members 
as to the amount that the various 
members could give if they chose to 
do so. These are all tabulated and an 
average found for each member. These 
averages are totalled and it is our 
experience ordinarily that a church can 
raise somewhere around 70-80 per cent 
of the total of these averages. How- 
ever, this is subject to further revision, 
which takes into consideration the pur- 
pose for which the money is being 


secured, and other factors which only 


| 
| 
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CHURCH-CRAFT 
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CHOOSE THE PROGRAM THAT FILLS YOUK SPECIAL NEEDS 


CHRISTMAS BLESSINGS —o complete Christmas service...37 beautiful scenes and 3 Hymnslides 
with Program Guide that outlines entire service including suggested readings and popular carols, $23.50 


Tr 7) Mie 


3IBLE SLIDES 
* 


Plan now your most memorable Christ- 
mas service with beautiful scenes and 
songs that will thrill and inspire both 
young and old with the glorious story 
of Jesus’ birth. 








Church-Craft worship services are com- 
pletely outlined, ready for presentation. 
Strict biblical accuracy, faithful por- 
trayals, and glorious color offer you an 
Opportunity to present your most impres- 
Sive, never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 
worship service. 


CHRIST IS BORN —on abridged service... 23 incomparable natural color slides and 2 Hymnslides 
with Program Guide as described above, $14.80 


CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM —o reolly different service...Becutiful hand-painted clay figurines 
enact the Christmas story. Provides an unusual and remarkable service for young and old. 22 slides 


plus 2 Hymnslides with Program Guide, $14.20 


Church-Craft slides are sealed in 2”x2” protective 
binders for use in any standard slide projector. 


bik Your Dealer 
For Descrplive Folder 





CHURGH-CRAFT J 
Pictured 


St. Louies 3, Mo. 








3312 Lindell Blvd. 





an experienced fund raising campaign 
director can bring to bear upon it. 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OF HUMANITY 

National sovereignty must go if man 
I like these words of J. B. 
Faraway he 


is to stay. 


Priestly. In his novel 
makes a character say: “It’s not a mat- 
ter of Englishmen and Frenchmen . 

it’s a matter of men and women. . 

Every time you ignore national boun- 
daries you bring the y of a 
sane, happy, peaceful world a bit 
nearer ...I1’m an Englishman and I 
love England... I owe a lot to Eng- 
land. But I owe still more to the world. 
... You say... let’s do something for 
England for once. But I say, for God’s 


possibility 





sake, let’s do something for civiliza- 
tion for once.” 

This does not indicate a weakening 
of our love for our own country. Each 
man will still iove his own country as 
he can love no other, just as each man 
loves his home as he can love no other. 
But even as love of home leads to an 
appreciation of what is fine and good 
in all homes, so should love of country 
lead to a recognition of what is good 
in other countries. The most impera- 
tive need before us now therefore 
this transcending of the bigoted bar- 
riers of our individual nationalisms and 
the development of an international 
mind. From Jn the Light of the Cross 
by Harold Cooke Phillips; 
Cokesbury Press. 


is 


Abingdon- 
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manship and appearance. 
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nominations in all 48 states and 
in 21 other countries say— 
“Pulpit Preaching is just 
what I need to help me pre- 
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a 


As the Dean of a large Theo- 
logical Seminary said— 
| 
spectable.” 


intellectually  re- 


Send only $1.00 for a three 
months’ trial. $4.00 per year 
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A Church That Uses Its Symbols 
by Observer 


Our keen observer visits a church which helps the congregation 





| anything at all about them. 

















CHURCH HYMNALS 
REBOUND 


Send us one of your old 
hymnals and we will rebind 
it FREE of charge. Our 
method of repairing books 
will prove to you that it 
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appreciate the 
adornments. 


meaning of the many symbols found in its 
He believes, as does the editor, that symbolism can ° 


become an important factor in the religious meena of his 
people. 


N his travels hither and yon, Ob- 

server is always keen to discover 

a church with an appreciation of 
the value of symbols. And he finds a 
good many such. Most churches, in 
fact, have a few, some have a great 
many. But, Observer seems to hear a 
young friend of his speaking: 

“Tf those things mean something, 
why doesn’t somebody tell us young 
people what it is? They sure don’t 
mean anything at all to me, or to any 
of our gang. I’ve been in this church 
ever since I was a little kid and I don’t 
remember ever hearing anybody say 
Guess 
they don’t count for very much any- 
way.” 

This young man, be it known, wes 
not at all an indifferent or casual at- 
tendant at church on Easter and a 
few other special occasions. He was 
an active worker in the young people’s 
organizations and a regular attendant 
at both worship services on Sunday. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that this 
church has a most elaborate building, 
with a large number of very signifi- 


cant symbols, he had never heard even 


one of them interpreted. 

It is probably well within the facts 
to assert that such complete ignoring 
of their symbols, at least so far as the 
interpreting of them to the church’s 
youth is concerned, would be found 
to be characteristic of a large major- 
ity of even those churches which pos- 
sess some interesting symbols. 

Therefore, it is not at all difficult to 
appreciate the thrill Observer experi- 
enced when he walked into a certain 
church in a southern city recently and 
found hanging in a very prominent 
place on a main corridor wall a well- 
framed 

“CHART OF THE SYMBOLS IN 

OUR SANCTUARY” 
Te say that this discovery was a sur- 
prise is putting it mildly. On it is a 
note which indicates that this chart 
was a gift from the young people to 
the church a few years ago. One 
might conclude that these young peo- 


| ple, some of them at least, had been 


introduced to their symbols and had 
found the introduction of sufficient 
wanted to share 


interest so that they 


their discovery with the church as 
a whole. 

The story back of the chart is that 
of a wise pastor with a vision and an 
opportunity. The opportunity came 
through a disastrous fire which made 
necessary a complete rebuilding of the 
nave. The walls were left standing, 
but that and the foundation were 
about all. So this wise pastor guided 
his building committee into the deter- 
mination to emphasize their change of 
the nave into a sanctuary by includ- 
ing in the windows and on the walls 
as many of the most significant Chris- 
And when 
it was all done and dedicated, this 


tian symbols as_ possible. 


pastor preached a memorable sermon 
based on them. The congregation was 
both impressed and grateful and in- 
sisted that the sermon be printed in 
pamphlet form for wide distribution. 
It is probable that it was this pam- 
phlet, in the hands of some skilled 
teacher which had fired the imagina- 
tion and kindled the enthusiasm of the 
young people who had given the chart, 
so that even the casual visitor might 
know something about the meaning of 
all these interesting designs in their 
church. 

Limitations of space forbid even the 
mention of all the thirty-seven sym- 
bols which are interpreted on the 
chart, but the description of a few of 
them may help to appreciate what 
one congregation has done (and per- 
haps suggest to others that they 
might “go and do likewise’’), 

The most prominent thing in this 
sanctuary is a very high dossai (which 
this non-liturgical minister called in 
his sermon, “The Drapery’) behind 
the pulpit. (There is no divided chan- 
cel here.) On this dossal is embroid- 
ered the Chi-Rho monogram, with the 
addition of the Alpha and the Omega 
(Revelation 1:8). Thus, the first thing 
the worshipper sees above the preach- 

s head is the representation, or sug- 
gestion, of the Christ, who is “the 
first and the last, the beginning and 
the end.” 

Above the dossal (or “Drapery”) is 
a beautiful rose window. In the cen- 
ter is the figure of the lamb—symbol, 
of course, of Christ, and in little cir- 


_ | 


in 
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The Surest Method of Getting 
Your Message “Home” to Every | 
Member of Your Congregation | 








From the very beginning of Christianity the early Fathers realized 
that they must make use of every help available to spread the message 
of their beloved Master. While filled with ardor, they were but a mere 
handful of men and could not hope to visit all the cities of the world 
and preach the Gospel. 


| 





Saint Paul did much to solve their problem by writing his Epistles 
to the various congregations. These letters were copied and sent to other 
churches—they were read again and again. 

















While the pastor of today does not have to cover so much territory, 
he is beset with other difficulties. He must carry on the business manage- 
ment of his church, cheer the sick, call on members and prospective members, and take part in all 
social and spiritual activities. 

The average pastor realizes he needs help. Here is where the Parish Paper enters. With this 
help, the busy pastor can talk to every member of his flock in his own home—can tell of the work being 
done, stress the needs of the parish and strengthen the ties of Christian fellowship. 


A Parish Paper increases church attendance; attracts and holds people; widens the sphere of 
influence for church and pastor; saves time for the minister; and adds to the church finances. 


FREE The Parish Paper Manual gives complete informa- 
tion regarding local church papers. Send the coupon. 














Send free of charge The Manual, sample 
parish papers, and full particulars regarding 
your Standardized Parish Paper Service. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Through entire Bible in 3 years; half Old Testa- 
ment; latter half is New Testament right when the Junior is faced 
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Genesis to Revelation in 3 years 
True io the Bible throughout 
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methods 


Well planned, expertly written 
Makes Bible Study a real 


pleasure 


* 


Evangelistic; aimed at winning 
Juniors for Christ and Church 


Abundant teaching help, plus 
big new Classroom Helps Packet 
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Samples on request: New Junior Graded (in prospectus 
form), or other Standard Graded courses. Send your name, 
address and name of church; stating department in which 
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STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 20 East Central Pkwy, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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cles around the larger central circles 
are the shields of the Twelve Apostles, 
each with a distinctive symbol. Thus 
we glimpse Peter’s “keys”; John’s 
“chalice”; James’ “scallop shells” (to 
suggest distant pilgrimages); An- 
drew’s “cross saltire” (or X), and 
others. But what would the artist do 
with Judas? He could have left him 
out, but eleven would have been an 
awkward number of circles to make 
into a round window, and what he did 
was even more effective. He left Judas’ 
shield entirely blank, and made it of 
a dirty yellow color, symbolic of evil. 
Around the walls and in windows 
there are, quite naturally, the sym- 
bols of the four evangelists, each on: 
set in an eight-pointed star, which the 
preacher of the symbol-sermon inter- 
preted as a message of regeneration. 

Over the baptistry, which is at on¢ 
side and not behind the pulpit, ther 
is an interesting representation of thé 
equilateral triangle, with Hebrew 
characters suggesting Jehovah, Jesus 
and the Holy Spirit. (Possibly a sym- 
bolic reference to the appearance of 
the three persons of the Trinity at the 
baptism of Jesus?) 

The communion table (not an “al- 
tar” in this non-liturgical 
tion) has ten small symbols carved on 


congrega- 


the front; and again we are reminded 
of Judas by the presence of the money- 
bag as one of the ten—(hinting at thé 
danger of even Christian’s betraying 
their master for money?). Among the 
unusual ones are the scourge, the 
hand, the ship and the cup (of Geth- 
semane). 

The chart which started all this 
“observing” has not only the concise 
interpretations mentioned, but it has 
also a large number of clear, easily un- 
derstandable drawings of the symbols 
themselves. And, since it is so hung 
in one of the main corridors that one 
can hardly miss seeing it, the chances 
are that the Observer has at last dis- 
covered a “symbol-appreciating” con- 
gregation. 








Useful Cards in Church 
Administration 


THE INVITATION. 
tendance at your communion services. Car 
ries the historic invitation. 
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Keeps a record of at 
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He Hoed to the End of the Row 
A Sermon by G. S. Nichols” 


R. RUSSELL H. CONWELL tells 
the story of a man being nomi- 
nated for governor of Massachu- 

setts. The one who was making the 
nominating speech in convention said 
of his candidate, “When he was a boy 
on his father’s farm he always hoed 
to the end of the row.” That state- 
ment was caught up and repeated all 
over the state: “He hoed to the end 
of the row.” It became his campaign 
slogan, and was in considerable mea- 
sure responsible for his election. 

You too may be elected governor 
with that slogan—maybe not governor 
of a state, but certainly governor of 
your own life. Persistence pays off. 
John Wanamaker used to say, “It isn’t 
the leap at the start that gets you there 
but the steady going on.” Calvin Cool- 
idge insisted that: “Nothing in the 
world can take the place of persist- 
ence. Talent will not; nothing is more 
common than unsuccessful men with 
talent. Genius will not; unrewarded 
genius is almost a proverb. Education 
will not; the world is full of educated 
derelicts. Persistence and determina- 
tion alone are omnipotent. The slogan 
‘press on’ has solved and always will 
solve the problems of the human race.” 

I read somewhere about a rowing 
crew that came from a_back-woods, 
Michigan lake in the 1870’s and startled 
the sporting world by defeating the 
crews of all the large universities of 
the country. Someone asked the cap- 
tain of the crew what stroke they 
used. “The Harvard stroke?” “Nope.” 
“The Yale Stroke?” “Nope, I reckon 
not.” “The Oxford stroke?” “Don’t 
think so. I guess we don’t use no perti- 
ckler stroke, ’cept the git-thar stroke. 
We jest start out and give it all we’ve 
got till we git thar; and that’s all there 
is to it.” Well, that is quite a bit 
“to it” in anybody’s business. 

Jesus has some significant things to 
say about the folk who get there and 
the folk who fail to get there in this 
parable of the sower. A sower went 
out to sow, and, as he sowed, some seed 
fell in the road and didn’t sprout. Some 
fell on thin, stony, eroded soil. It 
sprouted and sprung up, but soon with- 
ered because there was no depth of 
soil. Some fell in a weed patch and 
was smothered by briars and weeds. 
Some fell on good soil and produced 
an abundant harvest. 

A little later he told his disciples 
plainly that he was talking about peo- 


*Minister, Collegiate Methodist Churches, Ames, 


Iowa. 


ple and their reaction to the gospel. 
He divides his hearers into four classes. 

1. First, there are the stupid folk, 
the day-dreamers, the inattentive. They 
hear the word but it doesn’t register 
with them. “It goes in one ear and 
out the other.” 

A while ago a student came to me 
who wasn’t getting on well in some 
of his classes. He said, “Often when 
I have read a chapter I don’t know 
what I have read.” I urged him not 
to sin against his own mind like that. 
He has a good mind, but he isn’t using 
it. “Don’t read words,” I said, “read 
thoughts. Don’t leave a paragraph 
until you know what is in it. If you 
have to read with a dictionary and an 
encyclopedia in your lap, do it. Turn 
off the jazz program and the mystery 
thriller and learn to concentrate.” 

There was a little item in The Iowa 
State Student the other day about a 
boy who took a dog to school with 
him. Another Mary-had-a-little-lamb 
story. The dog curled up in a corner 
of the class room and slept soundly 
for a while. But he had a bad dream, 
woke up with a start, and barked. The 
teacher kicked him out, saying, “You 
can’t stay here unless you sleep quietly 
like the rest.” 

Professor Henry Wieman of Chicago 
University tells of a roommate that he 
had in college who was a crank about 
environment. He thought he couldn’t 





| 





study unless he had everything just 


right. “He procured a large comfort- 
able chair that was thought to be good 
for study. He got study slippers and 
a lounging jacket. A book rest was 
fastened to the arm of the chair to 
hold the book at the right angle before 
his eyes. A special lamp was installed 
and eyeshade, pencils, paper, and re- 
volving bookcase. He would come into 
the room after the evening meal, take 
off his coat and put on the jacket, take 
off his shoes and slip into the slippers, 
adjust the study lamp, put his book on 
the book rest, recline in the comfort- 
able chair with his eyeshade over his 
eyes, and, when everything was per- 
fectly adjusted, he would go to sleep.” 

I am not just telling stories; I am in- 
terpreting Scripture. Jesus pounces onto 
inattention and stupidity as the first 
reasons for our failure to get on with 
the building of his Kingdom. Now, of 
course, he isn’t poking fun at morons 
and folk with low I.Q.’s. The Master 
wouldn’t do that; but he is trying to 
get at the fellow who is too lazy to 
use the brain that God has given him. 


HEIGHT 
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college techniques of visual education to 
intensify interest in Sunday School, adult 
classes, and entertainments. With Spencer 
Combination Delineascopes they project 
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minister ask? 
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The First Lite Insurance 
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14 Beacon Street 
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“CERTAINTY OF SECURITY” 


After careful investigation a committee recommended that 
their Conference adopt the insurance program offered by the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund because this plan offered “The 
greatest certainty of security available.” What more could any 


You can purchase this security at a reasonable rate. Address 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
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Alexander Mackie, President 


Founded 1717 — Chartered 1759 
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Did we ever need more than we need 
now men and women who will dedicate 
their minds to the building of God’s 
kingdom? Some one has declared that 
“God never turns an important corner 
in history with an ignoramus leading 
the procession.” Jesus is saying in this 
parable that the ignoramus probably 
won’t get to the corner. He won’t even 
start; the seed won’t sprout in his life. 

2. A second reason that he gives for 
failure is emotional instability. Some 
hear the word and accept it with en- 
thusiasm, but they don’t go on to 
translate that emotion into action. 
They get excited; they get all steamed 
up, but they don’t go anywhere. They 
haven’t enough courage and character 
to carry through. They have no depth 
of soil. 

Peter said to Jesus, “All may turn 
against you, but I never will.” Peter 
meant that; but Jesus, knowing Peter 
better than Peter knew himself, an- 
swered, “Before the cock crows this 
night you will deny me thrice.” He 
did—and then went out and wept bit- 
terly. That was Peter — impetuous, 
fickle and afraid. He followed afar off; 
he sneaked in to see what was happen- 
ing, and when he was recognized, de- 
nied that he knew the Lord. After the 
crucifixion, he hides behind closed 
doors. Can you see him there—nervous, 
jumpy, watching at the window, afraid? 
But Peter finally got hold of himself 
and got hold of a power outside him- 
self and became rocklike in purpose 
See him a short time 


and character. 


later preaching to a great crowd in 
the streets of Jerusalem. Listen to 
what he is saying; you will not believe 
your ears. “Ye men of Israel, hear 
these words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man 
approved of God among you by mir- 
acles and wonders and signs, which 
God did by him in the midst of you, as 
ye yourselves also know. Him, ye 
have taken and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain; whom God hath 
raised up, having loosed the bands of 
death; because it was not possible that 
he should be holden of it.” The same 
Peter? No, not the same—something 
had happened to him. 
something should happen to many of 
us. 

One man told me of hearing a ser- 
mon that stirred him deeply. He walk- 


ed the floor Sunday afternoon, but | 
couldn’t bring himself to do anything | 
“Finally,” he said, “I walked | 


about it. 
it off.” 


A woman called me from Sunday | 
She said, “I was much im- | 


dinner. 
pressed by the service this morning; 
I feel that I should get in and be a 


And that same | 


out. Some fell on stony ground where 
there was no depth of soil. 
3. And some fell in a weed-patch. 


| These folks are too busy —too busy 


with their own little businesses to busy 
themselves with God’s business. They 


| have too many irons in the fire, too 


| many 


impulses taking them in dif- 
ferent directions. They want to help 
build the Kingdom; but they just don’t 
have any time left, any money left, 
or any energy left after attending to 
other activities and interests. They 
can’t bring themselves to put God and 
his work first in their lives. 

Dr. F. W. Boreham of Australia, 
writer of many books that are widely 
read in America, tells of going out 
from Britain, as a young man, to 
become the first minister of the church 
at Mosgiel, New Zealand. He accepted 
the call with a light heart and high 
hopes, but before the long journey was 
over he became poignantly conscious 
of the vast distance that separated him 
from those he loved. By the time he 


| reached New Zealand and boarded the 


more vital part of the church program. | 


What can I do?” Well, that is an 
experience to spice any preacher’s Sun- 
day dinner! A member of the church 
actually asking for work! I told her 
that I would certainly find a place 
where she could take hold and help. 
After I had evaluated her abilities and 
matched them against the church’s 
needs, I went to see her. But she had 
cooled off; her enthusiasm had leaked 


| to honor him. 


train for the interior he was feeling 
pretty homesick and miserable. But 
when the wild scream of the engine 
announced that they were approaching 
Dunedin, not far from Mosgiel, he be- 
came quite excited. He suspected that 
some of his people might meet him 
there. He caught a glimpse of eager 
inquisitive faces scanning the coaches. 
He wondered if they were his people. 
They were; and soon he was in the 
midst of them receiving a joyous wel- 
come. One man impressed him above 
all the rest—an elderly little Scotsman, 
called Wullie. He had a rugged face, 
mischief twinkled in his eyes, and he 
was very kind. He took the young 
preacher home with him and they be- 
came fast friends. Boreham found 
that Wullie was respected and loved 
by all the people of Mosgiel. Young 
people confided in him and older people 


| poured their troubles into his sympa- 
| thetic ears. 


He always insisted that 
the work of God must have first claim 
on every Christian. He had many 
queer ways of implementing that con- 
viction. When he would draw his pay 
on Saturday night, he would pick out 
the brightest coins for the church col- 
lection plate. “The Lord must aye hae 
the best, ye ken!” he would say. 

The young preacher was soon called 
upon to preach Wullie’s funeral sermon. 
The whole town and countryside came 
Among other things, 
the preacher said: “If I were asked to 
write a suitable epitaph to place above 
his grave, I should inscribe thes: 


| words: ‘Here lies a man who always 


gave his best in the service of his 
Savior.’ ” 
Don’t try to put God on a par wit! 


(Turn to page 55) 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
TO DELIGHT THE 
CHRISTIAN AUDIENCE 


A 16mm sound motion picture, 
which in the course of an hour and 
a half will impress every congre- 
gation with the grace of personal 
evangelism in action. 

A Christian film which shows 
a loving God reaching down from 
heaven with comfort and help. 

A stimulating film which por- 
trays Christian life in action and of 
which a prominent coast-to-coast 
commentator stated: ‘“The world 
is crying for such movies today.” 

A challenging film with a great 
lesson: God uses ordinary people 
to accomplish His purposes in the 
lives of others. 

For immediate bookings contact 
your local film supply dealer or: 
o 
The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod 
Visual Education Service 


3558-K South Jefferson Ave. 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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famous artists. Inspiring scripture messages for 
eoch day. Also—international Sunday School Les- 
son assignments, Golden Text for each Sunday, and 
Prayer Meeting Text for Wednesdays. 











Take ful! advantage of this offer—write today. 
SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES 


Amt. Cost Sell for Profit 
100 $22.00 $ 35.00 $13.00 
200 42.00 70.00 28.00 
300 60.00 105.00 45.00 
500 95.00 175.00 80.00 


Single copies, 35 cents; 3 copies, $1.00; 12 
copies, $3.50; 25 copies, $7.00; 50 copies, 
$12.00. 

All prices slightly higher in Canada. Order 
Messenger Scripture Text Calendars from your own 


_Publishing house, of ee 


MAIL 1 THIS ¢ COUPON 
Messenger Corporation — Dept. CB 
Auburn, Indianc 
Enclosed find $_ ECs fcr Which 
send me —__._______ Messenger Scripture 
Text Calendars. Also send your free sales plan. 


Nome 


Address 
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Therefore, My Son 


An Ordination Sermon 


by Lyle O. Bristol” 


Thou therefore, my son, be strong 
in the grace that is in Christ Jesus. 
And the things that thou hast heard 
... convmit thou to faithful men... . 
Thou therefore endure hardness, as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.—II Tim- 
othy 2:1-3. 

HERE ARE many things that 

may be said to the young minister 

as he takes the vows of ordina- 
tion and commits himself among his 
brethren to the ministry of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. He may be 
advised, exhorted, warned; he may 
have some great example of the Chris- 
tian ministry set before him as an 
ideal for his life; he may be told to 
be a priest, a prophet, and a pastor. 
But in the Pastoral Epistles there are 
some timely passages which never lose 
their value or their freshness. Here 
we have not only Paul writing to 
Timothy, but also we find the words 
that any Paul, experienced in the min- 
istry, may use as he writes or speaks 
to any Timothy, going forth to his 
high calling. In II Timothy 2:1-3 we 
have three things emphasized — and 
these are as important today as in 
days long past. 
I. Personal Experience 

First of all, Paul stresses the neces- 
sity of Timothy’s vital personal experi- 
ence of Jesus Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. “Be strong in the grace that 
is in Christ Jesus.” This implies that 
the young minister has a faith of his 
own, that he has found the reality of 
Jesus Christ for himself, that he has 
committed his life to Christ and 
through that consecration has found 
forgiveness and peace. This is im- 
portant, for no minister can impart 
to his people that which he has not 
known within himself. 

Moreover, this statement implies the 
necessity of growth in this experience. 
The pages of the New Testament re- 
sound with the exhortations of the 
writers to the early Christians to grow 
in the faith. The converts are babes 
in Christ, but that does not mean that 
they ought to remain in such an im- 
mature condition. They are to grow; 
each day is to bring some new revela- 
tion of God’s leading and will. How 
important is this growth for the min- 
ister! He must not neglect his devo- 
tional life. Rather, he must so live 
in the presence of his Lord that his 
perception of spiritual realities will 
ever increase. 


*Assistant professor of Biblical studies, Mc- 
Master University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


But once more, the command to be 
strong in grace implies that the min- 
ister will use this spiritual strength 
in his ministry. The Greek verb here 
used is closely allied to the English 
word “dynamo.” In a powerhouse the 
dynamo produces power, but that power 
is not kept within the powerhouse. 
The power goes out to aid in lighting 
and heating the homes of the commu- 
nity and in giving energy for the 
running of industrial concerns. Even 
so, the minister should generate power 
that will go out from himself into the 
community where he lives and works. 
In this way his ministry will be a 
blessing to all those under his care. 


II. Persuasion 

The second necessity set before Tim- 
othy is that of training and persuasion. 
“The things that thou hast heard 
commit thou to faithful men.” It is 
surely no accident that in the previous 
section of the same letter mention is 
made of the fine Christian influence of 
Timothy’s home, and that in the follow- 
ing section the young minister is urged 
to prepare himself to be able to inter- 
pret the Word of God aright. No pre- 
mium is here put on ignorance. Tim- 
othy is expected to go forth equipped 
for his task of interpreting his faith 
to his hearers. Nor has the need for 
adequate training become less in our 
day. When in every walk of life the 
standards of education are being raised, 
the young minister must face his life- 
work with the best training possible. 
Men are looking for an interpretation 
of the Christian message that will be 
intelligible to them. 

This need for an interpretation of 
our message means that the young 
minister will continue to read and 
study and meditate. The seminary 
degree may mark the end of a course 
of study. But growth in the intellect- 
ual stature of the minister must never 
be neglected. 

Likewise, there must be a continual 
pouring forth of the Christian message 
in allits attractiveness. There is always 
the danger of making the study an end 
in itself; it must ever be the prepara- 
tion for committing what has been 
learned to those who will grasp it and 
translate it into their living. To this 
end the minister must use all his pow- 
ers of persuasion. In this day of 
Biblical illiteracy the minister’s task 
is even greater, but it brings its re- 
wards in seeing the development of 
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ives in the apprehension of the revela- 





tion of God to man. 


jII. Perseverance 
Finally, there must be perseverance 


ROCKY RIVER 
METHODIST CHURCH 


sometimes appears to be an easy way | S oo ‘ j 





in the work. “Endure hardness.” To 
the unthinking outsider the ministry 








f life. But those of us who are min- 


isters know that there are severe 





lemands made upon us. All our facul- 


ties and powers are needed. We enter 





into the successes and joys, the fail- 
ures and sorrows, the enthusiasm and 
indifferences of those to whom we min- 
ister. We are responsible for Christian 
leadership in a confused and confusing 
world. 





It seems only right, then, to warn 1 meme 
the young minister, as Timothy is DAL M Puree, DD. Minister 
warned, that our high calling will de- 
mand perseverance. There will be mis- 
understanding; hopes will be dashed to 
disappointment; trusted workers will 
turn aside from the work; problems 
will stand in the way like a great 


range of mountains. All these things | 
try our strength, and that strength can | 
be renewed in our fellowship with God. | 


We are expected to go on; we must not of 7 : 4 
* That are impressive—Covers that will be widely distributed 


turn back. The war against evil is not 


won until the last battle is fought. by your active members and pridefully handed by your Ushers 


In all this the young minister must | 
6 — to all who enter your Church. 
endure hardness. 

















These are some of the things re- * We take a photograph of your Church which we lithograph 
juired of the young minister as he 


sets out on his lifework. A vital on the cover—the back page can have your directory or left 
experience of faith in Jesus Christ, the blank. Shipped flat—8'2 x 11—for local printing or duplicating 
best possible intellectual training, and 
the consecration that makes persever- 
ance possible—all these are essential. 
With these he goes forth to follow in 


equipment. 


° If you use from seventy-five per week and up they are prac- 


the steps of those who have had a tical and the cost low. 

personal experience of Christ, who 

have known and used the power of * For full information, samples and prices write— 
persuasion to bring men to Christ, and 

who have persevered for Christ even DON K. COWAN, President 

















his Lord and is used mightily in bring- 
ing the true light to men in error | 754 EAST 76TH STREET CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
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unto the end. With these he follows Bi PALDING PU BLISHE R bg = 
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and darkness. 


' SERVICE FLAG STILL ON 
THE WALL 


Most churches have lowered 
the service flag with appropri- 
ate ceremony. Thousands have 
used our service star wallets 
and the litany we have recom- 
mended. Perhaps we can help 
vou. The wallets are available 
for both blue and gold stars. 
Sample of wallet with copy 
of litany, 15c 




























\ OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


\ for genuine solid bronze war 
. memorial plaques, honor rolls, 
markers, donor tablets and other 
church purposes. Described in free 
48-page catalog with more than 
150 illustrated suggestions of 
standard and custom designs. Get 
it now—for immediate use or fu- 
ture reference. 
Send letter or post card today 
2 for Catalog CM. No charge or 
obligation. 















Twenty-five or more wallets — ; 
at 10c each ONAL 150 WEST 22nd ST 
INTERNATION s * é; 

Church Management, Inc. BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








| Euclid Ave. Cleveland 15, O. 
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The New 
Church Hymnal 


e MODERN 
® COMPREHENSIVE 
@ INSPIRING 
Edited by 
H. Augustine Smith 
and Associates 


Used in 41 States and 
6 Foreign Countries 


Comments From a Few Users: 


PRESBYTERIAN 


After a careful examination of ten 
hymnals, the unanimous choice of the 
committee, 


CONGREGATIONAL 


Continued use confirms our first impres- 
sion—the finest available in America. 


BAPTIST 


Our committee was unanimous in its 
choice of your hymnal. 


REFORMED 
We are delighted with the book. In the 
amount and variety of the finest kind of 
material, it exceeds our highest expecta- 
tions. 

Returnable copies for examina- 


tion sent on request free of charge 


Price $150.00 a hundred 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 


158 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, ‘N. Y. 




















DRAMATIZE RELIGION! 


Prof. Fred Eastman has just pub- 
lished two new works to help: 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 
SPIRITUAL POWER 
(Walter H. Baker Co. Boston. $3.00) 


WRITING THE ONE-ACT 
RELIGIOUS PLAY 
(Friendship Press, New York. 50c) 
Order through your bookseller. 


For information about courses in 
Drama and Biography and a compre- 
hensive curriculum for training min- 
isters and religious educators, write 
to 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37, IIlinois 
Ministers’ Week—January 31- February 4, 1949 




















THE POLITY 
OF THE 
CHURCHES 


J. L. Schaver 
Mastery of these 
books makes for 
expert leadership 
—of both laymen 
and ministers — 
in both congre- 
gations and de- 
nominations. 

Highly recom- 
mended by prom- 
inent leaders of 
many denomina- 
tions as “‘an un- 
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; Tne POLITY 
arurRanés 


SCHAVER 





usual work of 
Vol. 1, 268 pn., $3.00; con- yery great 
cerns all Churches; complete merit,” “scholar- 


ly and yet popu- 
lar,” ‘containing 
vast amounts of 


by itself. 


Vol. 11, 336 pp.. a 
cerns one Reforme urc : < 
“ material of great 
mostly. The set $6.00. vatee.” 


CHURCH POLITY PRESS 
350 W. 69th Street Chicago 21, Illinois 
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Be An “I Can” Person 
A Mysterious Black Box Sermon for Children 


by John Edwin Price 


Objects in box: Toy frog, toy engine, 
pound of butter. 


HERE are two stories in our talk 
today. The first is about two frogs. 
The first we will call Easy-give-up 
Frog. The other we will call I-Can 


| Frog. 


Both frogs once got into a large 
empty milk can. It was a little dark 
that night when the farmer poured in 
three big pails full of milk so he didn’t 
see Easy-give-up or I-Can. 

When the farmer had put the lid on 


| the can the frog brothers began to 
worry: “How will we ever get out of 


| here? 


| Finally, 
| use. I’m all tired out. 


99 


They swam around for a while. At 
times they would try to cling to the 
slippery sides for a short-pants rest. 
Easy-give-up said, “It’s no 
We'll drown 
eventually anyway, so here I go now.” 

Clasping his front feet in a little 


| prayer, down he went to the bottom of 


the can, never to rise again. (That’s 


| why I only have one frog here this 


| could... 


morning.) 

This is I-Can. How did I-Can come 
to survive? I will tell you. When 
Easy-give-up went down to the bottom 
I-Can kept right on a-kicking and a- 
kicking, saying as he kicked, “I can in 
a can, I can in a can.” He kicked so 
hard and so furiously and so long that 
his kicking finally churned up this 
chunk of butter. He then climbed up 
on it and rested himself. The next 
day when the farmer took the lid off 
the can he hopped out. 

Yes, I'll admit that’s 
fable in today’s language. 
a good one? 

Now for the other story. It is about 
a railroad engine pulling a heavy load 
up a steep grade. How many ever 
heard an engine puffing up a steep 
grade? O, most of you! Did you 
ever hear the words the engine puffs 
out? 

Well, this particular engine was once 
pulling a heavy load of fifty full freight 
cars up a steep grade. At times the 
load seemed too much for him and he 
wanted to quit. But he didn’t. As the 
grade got steeper and steeper you 
could hear him pant, “I think I can, 
I think I can, I THINK I CAN, 
I THINK I CAN.” Then as he finally 
got on the down grade side of the hill 
he chugged cheerily, very fast, “I knew 
I could, I knew I could, I knew I 


99 


just an old 
But isn’t it 


Who can tell me the last four let- 


ters in the word “American?” That’s 
right, “I can.” 

Do you know that you and I are 
enjoying this church today because our 
grandfathers and grandmothers were 
“I can” kind of people? 

Many, many years ago when they 
were living in Europe certain people 
tried to make them think that they 
had to worship God in just one way. 
America was started by people who 
believed that everyone should be allow- 
ed to worship God as he or she felt 
they should. 

It was hard and dangerous business 
then to cross the big wide ocean of 
water from Europe to America. Their 
little sail boats didn’t give them much 
protection from the winds and rain. 
They were very cold. 

Lots of people over there told them 
that they couldn’t do it. But each of 
our grandparents or great grand- 
parents kept saying to themselves, 
“T think I can, I think I can.” And 
they did it. 

It was hard to cut trees and pull 
stumps so that they could plant seeds 
that would grow into food. It was 
hard work building houses out of logs. 
But each farmer kept saying, “I think 
I can, I think I can.” And they did it. 

But some said, “we just can’t afford 
the time and work to build separate 
buildings for schools and churches.” 
But others said, “I think we can, I 
think we can.” And they did it. Then 
came hospitals and homes for the aged 
and other comforts you and I enjoy 
because they were “I can” people. 

What do these stories of the frog and 
the engine and our great grandfathers 
and mothers mean to you? 

Think of these stories when you 
have a hard job to do, helping with 
the dishes, cleaning, running errands 
or other chores. Crowd out your 
aches and pains and fretting thoughts 
by saying to yourself, “I think I can, 
I think I can.” 

Or when lessons or tests in school 
or later in high school and college 
keep ringing in your ears, “You’! 
never make it, it’s no use, you'll 
never graduate,” just crowd out suc! 
thoughts by saying over and over t 
yourself, “I think I can, I think I can.” 

If you practice this when you are 
young it will become a life habit 
Then later in life you will keep going 
on your jobs when others give uJ 
Then employers will say, “He or sh 
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; an ‘I can’ kind of person. I want 
him or her for a better job.” 
As usual we have a Bible in our 


Black Box. It has a very lucky verse 
for us today. It is the 13th verse of 
the fourth chapter of Phillipians. God 
put it into the heart of Saint Paul to 
say, “I CAN do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.” Paul 
was an “I can” man. He was an “I 
can DO” man. He started churches 
near where he lived. The people of 
these churches started others, and 
they others until the “I can” spirit 
finally started our churches in America 
and all the good things which have 
grown out of the “I can DO” way of 
thinking. 

So, when the going gets tough when 
you are playing games, or helping your 
folks, or studying your lesons or later 
at your life’s work, you just stop a 
moment. Say, “Thank you God for 
all you have done for me—for my 
health, for my mind, for my dear 
family and friends. I need your strength 
just now.” Then go at whatever you 
are dreading, saying and meaning it, 
“T think I can, I think I can.” 

Especially, all through life, when- 
ever some person or some voice inside 
of you says: “You can’t be good this 


time. You can’t do what you know is 
right this time. You can’t help this 
cause along.” Push such _ thoughts 


aside as an electric light pushes out 
the dark by affirming, “I think I can, 
I think I can.” 

Then you'll have a lot of fun all 
your life. And what’s more when you 
have lived a long, long time you will 
be able to look back on the days of 
your years with a lot of satisfaction 
because you were an “I can do” kind 
of person. 

This will more surely be true if you 
remember the last part of our lucky 
13th verse, “through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 


He Hoed to the End of the Row 


(From page 50) 





other things. God won’t be put on a 
par. He must have the best. Pull up 
the weeds and the briars and give the 
good seed of the Gospel a chance to 
produce in your life. 

4. That brings us to the fourth group 
vhom the Master mentions in this 
varable—those who heard, understood, 
and did. They are the good soil that 
brings forth an abundant harvest — 
ome thirty, some sixty, and some a 
undred-fold. 

Now a remarkable thing is that we 
can all be the kind of soil we want to 
e. We can be like a beaten path, like 

stony hillside, like a weed-patch, or 
ke good soil. God wants our lives; 
f course, to be good soil for the good 











STROMBER LSON a, 


The glorious song of great bells. . 


V4 clear, 


ringing voices that inspire ...and lift up the soul... 


that sing out a message the heart understands. 


Stromberg-Carlson is proud to announce that the famed 
Liberty Carillons will henceforth bear the name of 
Stromberg-Carlson. Thus to a name that has come to 
stand for the finest in electronic carillons is joined 
Stromberg-Carlson’s half century of experience in 
designing and building the finest equipment for the 


reproduction of sound. 


Unique among electronic bells, in Liberty Carillons 
the bell tones are created by the striking of actual metal 
upon metal, as a bell is struck . ... to create true bell 


tones.. 


. amplified and reproduced through Stromberg- 


Carlson sound equipment. Here at last are the true 
voices of great bells, at a cost that any church can afford. 


For literature and complete information, write 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


SOUND EQUIPMENT DIVISION, DEPT. CM 
ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 





seed of the Gospel. He doesn’t want 
any of us to fail; and none of us needs 
fail. There are no failures in the will 


of God. Nobody needs to be a nobody 
in God’s kingdom. We can all be “more 
than conquerors that 


through Him 
loved us.” . 

Charles F. Frazier tells of a dinner 
engagement that he had with Thomas 
Balmer years ago. Balmer was a well- 
known publisher and Frazier was an 
aspiring young advertising man. As 
they sat at dinner, Balmer startled his 
guest by asking, “How much are two 
and two?” The young man, wondering 
whether the publisher had taken him 
for an idiot, answered, “Four, of 


course.” Mr. Balmer said, “Young 
man, you will never succeed in the 
advertising business until you learn 
that two and two may equal twenty- 
two.” 

The old man was right. When it 
comes to influencing people, the spread 
of truth and the triumph of the Gospel, 
the ordinary principles of mathematics 
do not apply. God giveth the increase 
according to the abundance of his grace. 

If I read my Bible right, God won’t 
even try to make anything out of the 
odds and ends and left-overs of your 
life. But he will take your little and 
multiply it thirty, sixty, a hundred- 
fold, and bless the world with it. 
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16mm Projector 


For Light Weight . . Compactness 
Durability . . Simplicity . . Economy 
Superior Performance 
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Write for folder 2B giving 
complete details—also name of 
authorized Visual Aid dealer. 


Price only $214.50 
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* Model 631M - 
For Sound or Silent Films 


WEIGHS ONLY 26 LBS. COMPLETE 
WITH SPEAKER. Precision machined 
for strength and durability to give last- 
ing service under the most trying con- 
ditions. Highest quality in every detail. 
Movie-Mite produces sharp, steady 
pictures with amazingly clear sound 
for both voice and music. Used in 
homes, churches, schools, offices for 
audiences up to 100 people. 


Universal A.C. or D.C. 105-120 Volt op- 
eration. Push-pull miniature tube 
amplifier. Underwriters’ Laboratories 
listed. 


“ ‘Wy fj f) 


MOVIE-MITE CORPORATION 


1105 EAST 15th ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 















WILLSTE- 
Ghaoit and Fag 


OWNS 


For Choir gowns and 
Pulpit Robes of course 
you'll want to see the 
Willsie Needlemaster. 
Hand tailored for long 
life and hard usage. 
Let us send you mate- 
rial samples and 
prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
1437 Randolph Street 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
9th and Douglas Sts. 
Omaha 8, Neb. 












PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


including envelopes 
as low as 


100-5 


Yulecards are distinctive photo Christmas cards made from 
a favorite negative of your Church, doorway, etc. Ideal for 
congregation and friends. See card before you buy. 

FREE sample. . . send us negative of your snapshot with 3¢ 
return postage. (After Nov. 15 send 6¢ for Ist class return 
postage.) We will make sample of our deluxe style from your 
negative. If negative unavailable, add 50¢ for making new 
negative from your snapshot. Negative returned with sample. 
No obligation whatsoever. Satisfaction guaranteed. Offer ex- 
pires Nov. 30. 
YULECARDS 


\ seal 


~~ From 


Your Favorite Negative 


BOX 310-CCO 


QUINCY 69, MASS 








How to Take the City 


(Joshua 8; Luke 18-19) 


When Joshua came to Jericho his hosts 
hemmed in the town — 

The trumpets blew—the people cried,— 
the walls came tumbling down; 
And hundreds perished with the sword, 
and hundreds more with fire; 

The victor made of Jericho a ghastly 

funeral pyre! 


When Joshua marched thru Jericho the 
blood ran red and deep; 

For man and woman, young and old, 
and ox and ass and sheep 

Were utterly destroyed before the 
wrath of men that day — 

While heathen kings implored 
gods to keep that man away! 


their 


When Joshua stood in Jericho, he 
paused and sheathed his sword; 

He spoke —his legions hearkened to 
heed the conqueror’s word, 

Above the screams of dying men and 
cries of beasts in pain: 

“Cursed be the man who rises up to 
build this town again!” 


* * 


When Jesus came to Jericho, while o1 
his way to die, 

He heard above the city’s din, blind 
Bartimaeus cry, 

“Oh, Jesus, Son of David, have mercy 
thou on me.” 

And, knowing that his faith was great, 
he caused the blind to see. 


When Jesus marched through Jericho, 
they hailed him not as King; 
Long since had men forgotten they 
had heard the angels sing. 

He called Zacchaeus from his tree and 
dined with him that day; 

And knew, before he left that home, 
that he would walk The Way. 


When Jesus stood in Jericho his heart 
was wounded sore; 

And tears bedimmed his vision as he 
wept as ne’er before: 

That men looked for the Kingdom t 
be stablished with the sword, 
And saw no regal splendor in the 

humble Son of God! 
Ernest K. Emurian 
Elm Avenue Methodist Churc! 
Portsmouth, Virginia 








HAVE YOU HAD YOUR | 
“COST OF LIVING” | 
SALARY INCREASE? 


If not, turn to page 19 of 
the July-Directory issue 
of Church Management. 
There is a plan which will 
get your case before your 
official board. 


Some ministers are al- 
ready profiting by the 
procedure suggested. 
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Equipping for Visual Aids’ 


ISUAL aids play a large part in 

the educational and recreational 

program of the church. The suc- 
cess of any type equipment depends 
upon the proper installation of electric 
outlets. Here are some suggestions 
for committee and architect. 


Seating Arrangement 

The first consideration in planning 
projection and sound equipment for a 
classroom is the seating arrangement. 
If the room is square, a matte screen, 
which will give a wide viewing angle 
of approximately thirty degrees, should 
be used. If the room is oblong, a bead- 
ed screen, with a viewing angle of 
twenty degrees, is recommended. The 
beaded screen reflects the light in a 
narrow beam and as a result has a 
comparatively high surface brightness. 
Because of this greater brightness, the 
first row of seats used should not be 
so close to the screen as when a matte 
screen is used. Both rectangular and 
square rooms have about the same seat- 
ing capacity for a given total floor 
area. It is well to give some thought 
to the provision of ample ventilation 
throughout the length of the programs, 
since the shutting off of light at timcs 
also means the obstruction of air 
entrances. 


Screen Size and Type 
After the seating arrangement has 


been completed, it is recommended that - 


the screen width be determined by the 
distance from the screen to the last 
row of seats. The screen width should 
be about one-sixth of this distance. For 
the matte screen, the nearest row 
should be about twice the width of 
the screen from the screen. For the 
beaded screen, the nearest row should 
be two and one-half times the width 
of the screen. It is recommended that 
the screen be located on the center 
front wall, with the bottom of the 
screen abqut four or five feet from 
the floor. The screen should be of a 
roller “map” type, permanently mount- 
ed on the wall to provide for immedi- 
ate and convenient use. Some designers 
are planning for a sliding panel in the 
blackboard with a permanently mount- 
ed screen behind it. Such installations 
permit the screen to be recessed in the 
wall to give a “shadow box” effect for 
darkening purposes. 

If you plan to use your screen at 

*The information in this article is taken from 
a booklet, ‘‘Architect’s Visual Equipment Hand- 
book,’ published by Bell & Howell Company, 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. Another 
book published by this house which will interest 


our readers is “Teaching Eternal Values With 
Filmo Visual Aids.’’ Either or both will be sent, 


without charge, if request is made directly to the 
publisher. 


any time for slides or want to be pre- 
pared in case you ever do, order a 
square screen so that projected slides 
will not “spill over.” Naturally, you 
will choose the square of the largest 
number in the measurement you 
had contemplated. Thus, if a screen 
30” x40” had been your plan, you 
would specify a square of 40” x 40”. 


Loud Speaker and Projector 


To provide a permanent electrical 
wiring installation, it is recommended 
that the projector be located at the 
center of the rear wall with the loud 
speaker as close to the side of the 
screen as practicable. If the front 
wall is entirely devoted to blackboard 
space, the speaker may be mounted in 
either front corner of the room. 
Wall Sockets 


To supply 115-volt a. c. to the equip- 
ment, it is recommended that a duplex 
convenience outlet be installed in the 
front and rear walls below the posi- 
tions to be occupied by the projector 
and speaker respectively. The outlet 
at the front of the room is recom- 
mended because booster amplifiers may 
be used with some projectors, or speak- 
ers may have their own field power 
supply. The outlet at the rear of the 
room provides power for the projector 
and amplifier units. These outlets will, 
of course, also be available for other 
use when the sound-picture equipment 
is not being used. The wiring to the 
projector outlet should be capable of 
carrying twenty amperes with very 
Icw voltage drop, and therefore should 


be 10-gage copper conductor rubber | 


This line should be fused for 
The speaker outlet 


covered. 
twenty amperes. 


for 115-volt a. c. should be wired and | 


fused for fifteen amperes. 


To feed the electrical sound energy | 


from the rear to the front of the room, 
it is recommended that %4” thin-wall 
conduit be permanently installed in 
the wall or floor, thereby connecting 
the front- and rear-wall sockets. Sock- 
ets of the Howard B. Jones type S406- 
WP (or B&H A2072- equivalent) are 
recommended for this purpose. To con- 
nect the two outlets, five No. 14 solid 
conductors with 600-volt rubber insu- 
lation of the type normally used in 
building wiring are recommended. To 
systematize the wiring between the 
sockets, 14-gage rubber covered wire 
may be obtained in the following col- 


ors: white, black, green, yellow and 
red. 
Cables 


With the recommended wiring, it is 
necessary that the projector and sound 
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1452 
PAGES 


$ 6-99 
Thumb-indexed 
$7.25 


THE Complete, Concise 
MODERN AUTHORITY 


This is the authoritative work that 
ministers and serious-minded laymen 
have long sought. Based on sound 
Protestant scholarship, it is the com- 
plete one-volume Commentary. 








mE Abingdon 


BIBLE COMMENTARY 





Actually, the Abingdon Bible Commen- 
tary is a condensed Bible Library—five 
helpful, fact-filled books of over 1400 
pages within a single binding. The five 
titles are: Articles on the Bible as a 
Whole; Articles on the Old Testament; 
Commentary on the Books of the Old 
Testament; Articles on the New Testa- 
ment, and Commentary on the Books of 
the New Testament. This great work was 
edited by three nationally recognized 
men—Edwin Lewis, David G. Downey, 
Frederick Cart Eislen, assisted by more 
than sixty famed associates. 


At all Bookstores 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Order from Your Bookseller 


*Enclosed find $._#-S tC me 
the ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY. 


______Regular Edition, $6 
_Thumb-Indexed, $7.25 


NAME_ —s iebieed 
ADDRESS_ = 


CITY. ee _STATE_ 
* Please add Sales Tax if 


applicable in your State 
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a2 Ornamental Lighting Fixtures 
; Bronze Honor Rolls 
: Memorial Tablets, etc. 


Please write for C catalog 
* 
MEIERJOHAN - WENGLER 


METALCRAFTSMEN 
1102 West Ninth Street Cincinnati 3, Ohio 














™ © COAT and HAT RACKS 





Cheeker Coat 
& Hat Racks 


Checker Wardrobe 
equipment keeps 
wraps “in press” 
and aired on spaced 
coat hangers; pro- 
vides individualized 
spaces for hats on 
ventilated shelves; 
has checkroom effi- 
ciency that assures 
large capacity in 
small floor space, 
The 5-ft. portable 
unit shown above accommodates 50. 
In the Checker line you will find an 
efficient answer for every church and 
Sunday school wraps problem—units 
ranging from 6 place costumers to 
complete check rooms and including 
NEW Special Primary Department 
Racks for little children. Write for 
Catalog No. A 33. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


624 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 5, U.S. A. 
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equipment be supplied with two short 
cables terminated at one end with plugs 
matching the loud speaker and ampli- 
fier sockets and at the other end of the 
cables with J-1457 Howard B. Jones 
connectors (male) or equivalent with 
connector No. 4 polarized. The cable 
to be used at the front of the room 
must have the proper male connector 
for the corresponding loud speaker 
socket on one end and the equivalent 
of the H. B. Jones J-1457 on the other 
end. This cable should be only about 
eight feet long, since the wall socket 
location has been recommended. The 
converting cable for the rear of the 
room may also be only eight feet long 
so that the amplifier may be easily 
connected to the wall socket. 

Projector Support 


A rigid and secure means of mount- 
ing the projector at the rear of the 
room is necessary. The support must 
be capable of holding approximately 
100 pounds without permitting a no- 
ticeable vibration while projector is in 
operation. This may be accomplished 
by a steel shelf, using 10-gage steel. 
The steel shelf is held in position by a 
steel support. The rigidity of the shelf 
is increased considerably by bending 
a one-inch strip around the edge at a 
90-degree angle to the supporting sur- 
face. The projector should be mounted 
about four feet from the floor. The 
shelf and support fold into the wall 
when not in use, and are covered by a 
hinged door. A metal projector stand 
is recommended for use when the pro- 
jector support as described cannot be 
accommodated. 


Loud Speaker Support 


It is recommended that the loud 
speaker support be located at the side 
of the screen. The bottom of the sup- 
port should be about four feet above 
the floor and of sufficient size to permit 
the face of the loud speaker to be di- 
rected toward the center of the class 
in order to distribute the high frequen- 
cies as effectively as possible. 
Illumination and Acoustics 
of Classroom 

The average classroom requires little 
if any acoustical treatment, since the 
time of reverberation is about the cor- 
rect value when students are present. 

Since it is necessary to eliminate 
nearly all outside light from the class- 
room for good picture reproduction, the 
use of fire-resistant drapes to cover 
the windows is recommended. These 
drapes serve the double purpose of ex- 
cluding light and providing additional 
acoustical damping. Rooms employing 
glass walls in their construction should 
be so designed as to permit the instal- 
lation of a track to carry lightweight 
epaque drapes which may be drawn 


over the entire glass area. If the light 
is effectively excluded, a 750-watt pro- 
jection lamp is satisfactory. If, how- 
ever, the light cannot be effectively ex- 
cluded, a 1000-watt lamp is recom- 
mended for satisfactory picture con- 
trast. 

II—AUDITORIUM SPECIFICATIONS 
Auditorium Acoustics 

Because the auditorium requires care- 
ful acoustical design for speech and 
music, it needs little attention from 
an acoustical standpoint to include 
sound motion picture equipment as part 
of the educational program. 

The location of the projection ma- 
chine and the loud speaker (or speak- 
ers) should be given consideration 
when the auditorium is designed, so 
that this equipment can be made an 
integral part of the building. 
Position of Projector and Loud Speaker 

For a permanent installation of the 
sound projection equipment, it is recom- 
mended that a projection booth be pro- 
vided near the rear of the auditorium 
if there is no balcony, but near the 
front of the balcony whenever one is 
included in the auditorium design. By 
mounting the projector near the front 
of the balcony, the brightness of the 
screen will be greater and the projec- 
tion angle will be less. A _ projection 
angle of less than eighteen degrees 
should be maintained to avoid excessive 
image distortion. 

The loud speaker should be as close 
to the screen as practicable, in a per- 
manent mounting in the wall or a tem- 
porary position on the stage. A mon- 
itor speaker should be installed in the 
projection booth. 


Size and Location of Screen 

The screen must be sufficiently large 
to permit satisfactory perception of 
image detail by the observers in the 
last row, and at the same time those 
in the front row must be far enough 
away so that the image does not seem 
distorted. As a guide, it is recom- 
mended that the screen width be about 
one sixth of the distance between the 
screen and the farthest row of seats. 
The distance from the nearest row to 
the screen should be approximately 120 
per cent of the screen width. 

It is further recommended that the 
screen be mounted or suspended similar 
to a theatrical drop. A permanent 
screen would interfere with the use of 
the stage fcr other purposes and there- 
fore is not recommended unless it is 
mounted on the wall at the rear of the 
stage. Mounting the screen at the rear 
of the stage is permissible only, of 
course, if the stage is fairly wide and 
shallow, but it allows the use of seats 
quite close to the stage. Installation 
of a Radiant Automatic screen or its 
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equivalent is recommended as offering 
the greatest Operated 
electrically, the Radiant Automatic 
model lowers and raises the screen at 
the flick of a switch. 


convenience. 


If you plan to use your screen at any 
time for slides or want to be prepared 
in case you ever do, order a square 
screen so that projected slides will not 
“spill over.” Naturally, you will choose 
the square of the largest number in 
the measurement you had contemplat- 
ed. Thus, if a screen 30” x 40” had 
been your plan, you would specify a 
square of 40” x 40”. 


Projection Booth 


For detailed specifications it is rec- 
ommended that the architect consult 
the supplier of the equipment and the 
local city and state ordinances. It is 
recommended that the projection booth 
be equipped with: 


a. Interior light for booth. 


b. Standard duplicate 
wall socket for 115-volt 20-ampere. 


convenience 


c. Switch control of auditorium lights, 
d. Wall socket for audio signal. 


e. Wall jack for remote volume con- 
trol connection. 


Where a projection booth is not pos- 
sible, and portable projection equip- 
ment is to be used in the auditorium, 
it is desirable to effect a semi-perma- 
nent type of installation by equippirg 
the point at which the portable pro- 
jector will be operated with the neces- 
sary electrical connections and controls 
to permit convenient operation. 


Service Room 


Facilities should be provided for the 
housing of films and projection equip- 
ment used in classrooms as well as in 
the auditorium. Equipment. such as 
projector stands, lamps, lenses, spare 
screens, reels and cans and film rewind- 
ing and editing equipment should be in 
safe storage when not in use. Provi- 
sion should be made for the housing of 
the school owned film library and for 
rental films temporarily in the school’s 
custody, and sufficient office and work 
rooms should be available to permit 
effective administration and operation 
of the visual program. These facilities 
will vary with the number of pupils 
and classrooms to be served. Gener- 
ally speaking, if the service rooms un- 


der consideration are to serve the sin-— 


gle building in which the rooms are lo- 
cated, a combination conference and 
screening room, an equipment, film 
storage and work room, and a small 
office for administration should be 
sufficient. 











Church Fund-Raising Success - NOW? 


YES, Many churches are raising funds, with our help; planning to initiate 
“Local Church History-Making” projects in these “Mid-Century Years” 


Churches of 21 communions, in many states, have profited by our counsel 
and experience to help raise over $50,000,000 with a happy aftermath. 


Send for folder with such testimonies as these: 


EPISCOPAL: $350,000 Edifice Dedicated—November, 1947 


“I want to thank you for your ability to fit your plans so wisely to our 
desires; .. . for the wealth of ideas and experience you put at our disposal . 
for emphasizing the spiritual upbuilding of our church as the basis for such 
splendid financial success.’ 


Note. Within six months after dedication, this church doubled its Sunday School 
enrollment; achieved notable gains along all lines. 


BAPTIST: To Replace Fire-Loss—Contract let in July, 1948 


“We are certainly happy that we took advantage of your counsel and lead- 
ership ... all pleased with your services . . , financial and spiritual results exceed 
expectations.” 


PRESBYTERIAN: House of Worship—Over $400,000—July, 1948 


“Broke ground last Sunday .. . rejoicing to achieve goal of $200,000 in new 
subscriptions to add to $200,000 collected by two campaigns before you came 
to us.” 


METHODIST: Parish Building—Construction Under Way—July, 1948 


“Our people so encouraged by cash collections to date that they have voted 
not to stop with the basement but to go on to complete the long needed building.” 


CHRISTIAN: 500 Members Raise Over $110,000—To Build in 1949? 


“Thanks to your spiritual emphasis, . avoiding the high-pressure tactics 
feared by our people .. . cash collections exceed our fondest hopes . . . over $20,000 
within four months ... now nearing the $50,000 mark . . . hope to achieve $75,000 
in cash and proceed with construction early in 1949.” 


WORKING PEOPLE’S CHURCH: Industrial Community— 
Typical Sentences—250 Members 


“Dr. McGarrah has made good 200% with our people . . . his coming provi- 
dential ... every promise fulfilled . . . subscriptions doubled our initial hopes . 
cash collections amazing ... new faith in God and in our future.” 


“More important, our church and church school attendance are up more than 
50%; our people have grown in spiritual interest, prayer meetings average 
almost 50; over 100 new members added . . . benevolences doubled and doubled 
again ... pastor’s salary increased three times in three years ... 75% of sub- 
scribers are tithers .. .” 


IF YOUR CHURCH NEEDS FUNDS, ask for folders with addresses 
of forward-looking churches that have recently profited by our coun- 
sel and cooperation . . . a program that relates proven business 
methods with Scriptural education, fostering new high levels of 
Christian loyalty. 


ADDRESS: REV. A. F. McGarrah, D.D., Church Counselor, 
Director of Church Service Bureau, Grove City, Pennsylvania 














Famous for years as the standard 


of quality. Price includes hardw 
cross sticks, cords and gold finish ends. 


1. Cradle Roll. * en No design. 14 by 20 
inches. $2.2 
4. Junior. Dark ie with open Bible design. 
14 by 20 inches. $2.28. 
No. 8. Bible Class. a with design. 14 by 20 
inches. $2.2 
9. Star Class. Maroon with gold star. 14 by 
20 inches. $2.2 
No. 10. Banner Class. Roa blue or maroon. 14 
by 20 inches. $2.2 
No. 11. Cradle roll. Green with * ey Moses’’ de- 
sign. 14 by 20 inches. -2 
No. 12. Beginners. Red with e, 4 * Samuel’ de- 
sign. 14 by 20 inches. $2 
No.13. Primary. Green with *Gond Shepherd’”’ 
design. 14 by 20 inches. $2.25. 
No. 1S. Banner Class. Blue with open Bible de- 
sign. 17 by 27 inches. $3. 
No. 16. Banner Attendance ye Blue. No de- 
sign. 17 by 27 inches. $3 
No. 17. Banner Offering Class. Palehe. No design. 
17 by 27 inches. $3.00. 





Order from your dealer 
Catalog free on request 


WM. H. DIETZ, Inc. 


10 S. Wabash, Dept. 24 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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A Distinctive Service 
of Lasting Beauty... 





THE JUDSON ALUMINUM 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


A distinctive service of beauty 
and refinement ...well-con- 
structed trays, ornamental base 
and cross-mounted cover—with 
matching bread plates .. . pre- 
senting an appealing picture of 
harmony and restraint, serving 
perfectly its stately task in the 
Communion Service. 


LIGHT WEIGHT — DURABLE 
TARNISHPROOF 





ALUMINUM TRAY, 


with thirty-five glasses__-__-~- $9.25 
ALUMINUM TRAY, 

with forty glasses______----_- 9.50 
ALUMINUM COVER, 

with ornamental cross___._.._ 3.25 
ALUMINUM BASE________----__-- 3.00 
ALUMINUM BREAD PLATE, 

10” size, with narrow rim_._ 3.00 
ALUMINUM BREAD PLATE, 

10” size, with broad rim_.__.. 3.00 
ALUMINUM OFFERING PLATE____ 3.50 


Transportation additional. All prices 
subject to change without notice. 
New, unbreakable pressed glasses 
available at $1.50 per dozen. 


The Judson Aluminum Communion Ser- 
vice may be presented with pride as a gift 
or memorial to your Church. 


Write for illustrated Circular 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENN’A 
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the easiest to use projector ever! 





will not 
tear film 
@ easy to thread 


@easy to frame 


@ easy to clean 


@ instant 5-second threading 


@ from strip film to slides and 
back 


AP-2C Projector...$67 


Deluxe combination all-purpose slide and 
strip film projector. Built-in slide carrier, 


elevating mechanism, Luxtar 5” color cor- 


rected Anastigmat lens. Coated optics. 


Write for complete information! Dept. CM-8 


35-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, N. ¥. 





Title to Merged Church’s Property 
by, Arthur L. A. Street 


| Dag if property was originally 


| 





acquired for and was for many 

years used by, an independent 
local church congregation, title to it 
automatically passed to a _ general 
church with which it merged, in the 
absence of explicit reservation of that 
title in the merger proceedings. So 
decided the South Dakota Supreme 


| Court in a recent case—Reformed Beth- 


anien Church y. Ochsner, 31 N. W. 


2d 249. 

The court also decided that where 
ecclesiastical tribunals had determined 
that there was no such substantial 


| difference in the faith and doctrines 
| of the merged church and the church 


with which it was fused as to amount 


| to a diversion of the property from 
| the religious use to which it was origi- 


nally dedicated, the courts would not 
interfere with that determination. 
The its position 


court reaffirmed 


taken in an earlier case involving fac- 
tional differences in the splitting of a 
congregation, that awarding property 
to a new organization does not amount 
| to an unconstitutional interference with 


the right of the dissatisfied group to 
worship God according to their con- 
science. Members who secede from a 
congregation that lawfully merges with 
another may not take the church prop- 
erty with them, “even though their 
bounty may have contributed to its 
purchase.” 


“Whether title passed to the religious 
corporation, or was held by the origi- 
nal trustees for its benefit as the legi- 
timate successor of the original society, 
we are of the opinion that from the 
moment of the merger of that incor- 
porated congregation with the Re- 
formed Church in the United States, 
the described property was held for 
the benefit of the general church. 


“Tt is settled in this jurisdiction that 
a congregation of a federated church, 
whether incorporated or not, is but a 
member thereof, and holds all of its 
property, the title to which is not 
expressly limited to other uses for the 
use and benefit of the general church. 
Presbytery of Huron v. Gordon, 68 S.D. 
228, 300 N. W. 33. In so holding we 
quoted with approval from Barkley et 
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al. v. Hayes et al., D. C., 208 F. 319, : 

22, as follows: . 
“In this church the religious con- es They Polish eee Protect 
the property is but a subordinate mem- 

ber of the general church organization 

in which there are superior ecclesias- 

tical tribunals with a general and ulti- 

complete, in some supreme judicatory F =. 
over the whole membership of that , a 
general organization. The local con- 

gregation is itself but a member of a 

ious organization, is under its govern- 

ment and control, and is bound by its 

orders and judgments. Therefore, when 

the property held by the church is that 

use of the religious congregation, not 

devoted forever by the instrument 

which conveyed it nor by any specific 

declaration of its owner to the support 

any peculiar form of worship, it is and 

remains the property of the general 

church which exercises such general 

and ultimate power of control. It does 

tion which uses it, much less to the 

individual members of such a congre- 

gation. It does not belong to the 

presbytery or the synod, nor, in a 


gregation or ecclesiastical body holding | 
WEAR (fonge, 

mate power of control, more or less > 

much larger and more important relig- 

purchased or conveyed for the general 

of any special religious dogmas, or 

not belong to the particular congrega- 

strict sense, to the general assembly. 





@ A complete line of 
floor, furniture and metal wax polishes for 
every church, parish house, convent and 
school need. The high content of pure car- 


It belongs to the church which is com- Three Distinct Types nauba wax assures a lustrous, hard finish that 
posed of its entire membership; that Lustro Self-Polishing Liquid Wax is resistant to wear, scuffing, dents and water. 
membership being governed and con- for floors, woodwork, etc. 


Lustro’s longer wear means lower over-all 


trolled by the organic law of the e cost, reduced maintenance, less labor and a 
church, the administration of which is Lustro Paste Wax for cabinets, more constant protection to floors, furniture, 
lodged in certain judicatories rising, safes and metal fixtures. catlanen: dita se 
. . ’ ’ ud 
ee ar sucee ] : ; ? 
, regular uccessi0n, to the wenmee e Offered as a part of the complete service which Will & 
assembly or court of last resort, em- a wa Cream — 7 Baumer candle salesmen render to Pastors, Mothers 
An} . 4 : uy nice sp purpose wax polish carefully : 
bracing in itself legislative, adminis eetaet ior toeiare, Goan Superior, and the Reverend Clergy of all Church 
trative, and judicial powers. The gov- out the glow and beauty of the institutions. 
: d nat . 

ernment of the Presbyterian Church is eacsian Ask your supply house or write 
Republican and representative in char- *TM. Reg. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


acter. Its administration is vested, not 
in the individual members, not in the 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


congregations, but in the general as- Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 

sembly and the presbyteries; and the The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 

church as a whole, acting through its New Vail ne a Chicage Los Angeles Montreal 
supreme governing bodies, exercises 15 E. 32nd St. 71 Broad St. 162 N. Franklin St. 952-54 S. Flower St. 422 Notre Dame St., E. 





the ultimate rights of ownership and 
control over all its properties.’ 

“In the cited ease we were dealing 
with property acquired by the local 

init as a member of the general VESTMENTS 
pe A : ae FOR THE CLERGY & CHOIR 
church. We perceive no reason for Pulpit Robes, Altar Hangings 
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arriving at a different conclusion with Linens, Fringes, Brocades 
reference to property held by the local Sold by the Yard } JOHN KROGMANN - Artist 
init prior to its affiliation. In the Send for samples & catalog 616 Gostlin Street, Studio 7 


na cts Aegis seals J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, Inc. 
psence of a specific understanding OF | 9913 watnut Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


agreement preserving a separate iden- 
tity and expressing an intention to 
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e presumed that by voluntarily merg- 
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Richard Ferudé Eaber 


by Richard Terrill Baker 


In this age of darkness and despair, 
the Christian church comes out with 
a plan for constructive thinking and 
action that is thrilling and specific. 
Let’s Act -Now tells how you can 
do your part toward building this 
better world. Stimulating reading. 
DE te 50c. 


At your bookstore 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


156 Fifth Avenue 


New York 10 














UNIQUE SEWING 
ROOM AID 


Whether you ply your needles leisurely or 
with profitable intent here is a most interest- 
ing, new sewing room aid. Holds 42 full 
thread spools. Made from durable aluminum 
alloy, finished in lustrous alumilite in shades 
of pastel blue or rose. Cleverly placed slots 


provide for two embroidery scissors. Tangled 
threads are banished. Convenient handle. 
Feather-light. Small size: 74%” x3”. Spools, 


scissors not included. $1.00 postpaid per holder 
(specify color). No C. 0. D.’s. 


Ideal for Church Benefits! 
Wholesale Prices Quoted Upon Request 





Zierold Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 509, Burbank, Cal. 

Enclosed find $...... for which please ship 
ine wok “42”. THREAD SPOOL HOLDERS at 
$1.00 each to address below—Postpaid. 


ROSE...... PASTEL BLUE...... 
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For one is your teacher, and you 
are all brothers.—Matthew 23:8. (Ba- 
sic English). 


OHANDAS KARAMCHAND 
GANDHI was born October 2, 
1869. He was assassinated 


January 30, 1948. Gandhi came of 
the Bania caste, who are small traders, 


money lenders and lawyers. He was 
born an upperclass Hindu. His father 
was several times premier of small 


native states. 

As a youth Gandhi went to London 
to study. There he learned to wear 
evening clothes. He was admitted to 
the bar when only twenty. 

Gandhi then went to South Africa 
and built up a law practice of $15,000 
a year. It was there that he organ- 
ized his first civil disobedience cam- 
paign on behalf of equal rights for 
Indians. 

Gandhi wrote in his Autobiography 
that he had been deeply influenced by 
Ruskin and Tolstoy in his thinking. 

In 1915 Gandhi returned to India 











and became active in the Indian Na- 
tionalist movement. He became the 
soul of the all-India Congress, the 
dominant political party of Hindu 
India. He spent twelve years in jail 
at various times, and endured fifteen 
hunger strikes in the course of his 
career. 

Gandhi offered a new way—the way 
of non-cooperation. He said that if 
Indians would unite in a great move- 
ment of passive resistance then they 
would obtain self-government within 
a year. There must be no violence, 
no political struggle. They should re- 
fuse to pay taxes, refuse to work for 
the government in any way, refuse to 
buy British goods, and wait. Within 
twelve months, by the sheer force of 
the “soul-power” that the movement 
would engender, the “satanic rule” of 
Britain would vanish and India would 
be free. But it did not succeed. 

His civil disobedience campaigns in- 
cluded the boycott of British-made 
goods, withdrawal of all Indians from 
government service, and the ignoring 
of all government services such as the 
courts, legislatures and administrative 
officials, including tax collectors. He 





adopted the spinning wheel as the em- 
blem of the boycott of British-made 
textiles, and dressed in a simple loin 


| cloth and shawl of homespun cotton. 


Gandhi, himself a member of the 


| Vaisye caste, was always a_ worker, 


Biographical Sermon for October 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi—‘‘Great Soul’ 


by Thomas H. Warner 


often in menial tasks. He believed 
that only by engaging in useful labor, 
by serving others, could men be happy. 
He had been a carpenter, a tailor, a 
washerman, a road builder and a cook. 

Gandhi was the despair of practical 
politicians. But to wide masses of the 
people he had become more than a 
politician. He was venerated as some- 
thing like a mystical incarnation of 
India’s nationhood. He had become a 
saint. He accepted from his follow- 
ers the title of Mahatma—the Great 
Soul—while professing the deepest 
humility. 

Gandhi was variously regarded as 
a saint, a revolutionary, a reactionary, 
a patriot, a clever and unscrupulous 
politician and a saboteur. His aim was 
stated on the occasion of his 78th 
birthday by Bajkumari Amrit Kaur, 
minister of health: 

“All Gandhi’s activities are moti- 
vated by religion. All his creative ac- 
tivities have one end and one end only, 
namely, to raise the moral and spirit- 
ual stature of those whom he serves. 
And his non-violence, be it remem- 
bered, serves equally those against 
whom he wages moral warfare. He is 


no idle dreamer. He practices what 
he preaches. Indeed, one of his great 
gifts is that he never asks anyone 


to do what he has not done with suc- 
cess himself.” 

Gandhi had no consciousness of the 
barriers that divide mankind. Dark 
skins and white, Moslems or Chris- 
tians, exalted officials or lowly peas- 
ants—were all his fellowmen. He was 
ready to include them all in the great 
human family. His motive power was 
love for his fellowmen, above all for 
the peasants who formed the mass of 
those around him. 

Gandhi has been called 
puzzle.” An_ enigmatic 
writer says: 

“He professed humility, but he 
would tolerate no rival. He was the 
masterful servant of Congress whose 
decrees—to use a phase of Gibbon—he 
dictated and obeyed. 

“He practiced asceticism—but he 
practiced it ostentationusly and, in @ 
sense, luxuriously. 

“He wore the simplest of garments, 
but always of the finest cloth. His food 
was of the plainest, but always of th¢ 
best quality. He lived austerely, but 
always surrounded by devoted disciples 
who waited on him hand and foot. 


“history’s 
figure. A 
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“The conviction that he was—as he 
was constantly assured—the greatest 
of all living men grew upon him. He 
lost no chance of asserting his status. 


“In dealing with successive viceroys 
he claimed—and was accorded—privi- 
leges beyond those of any ruling 


prince.” 

On August 15, 1947, Gandhi realized 
the triumph of his lifelcng struggle, 
India’s independence. But the mas- 
sacres that followed were a great dis- 
appointment. He trudged through 
some of the worst riot-torn areas 
preaching his doctrine of non-violence 
in an effort to restore peace. 

Gandhi’s family life was_ serene. 
After the Hindu custom he had been 


married when thirteen years old to 
a girl of his own age. Gandhi re- 


ferred to the union as “the cruel cus- 
tom of child marriage.” Her death 
in 1944 was a heavy blow to him. For 
sixty she had devoted herself 
unsparingly to her husband and his 
mission. In 1906 he had made her “a 
free woman, free from my authority 
as her lord and master.” He took a 
vow of continence with her consent. 
Gandhi once wanted to live to be 
125. But in one of the last interviews 
he gave to a foreign correspondent he 
remarked that he did not want to live 
to “either world carnage the 
mutual destruction that is going on” 
in India. “Here you may use the word 
despair. . Today I am not playing 
an effective part” in restoring Hindu- 


years 


see or 


Moslem peace. 
It is the 
man 


Then came the tragic end. 
supreme tragedy that such 
should have died in such a way, mur- 
dered by one of his own people whom 
he had loved so dearly. 

1948, tens of thou- 
sends of eyes looked upon the flood- 


a 


On January 30, 


lighted face of assassinated Mohandas 
Gandhi, all 
Their feelings 
vciced by Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru, 
voice, “The light has gone out of our 
lives.” The Mahatma, the “Great Soul” 
had passed on. 


Karamchand and those 


eyes were dim. were 


who said with a 


Many tributes were paid to Gandhi. 
Ernest Bevin “Words fail 
adequately to express the loss India 
and the whole world has sustained in 


said: in- 


this terrible event.” 
President Truman said: “Another 
giant among men has fallen in the 


cause of brotherhood and peace.” 

Dr. Fisher, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, said: “He devoted his life to 
win men from violence to peace and 
brotherhood. Fanaticism and _ hatred 
have now made him a martyr for that 
cause.” 

And Shaw remarked: “It 
shows how dangerous it is to be too 


good.” 


Bernard 


breaking 
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Church Administration 


Building Better Churches by Gaines 
S. Dobbins. Broadman Press. 468 
pages. $3.75. 

It is hard to review a book of this 
nature apart from the story back of it. 
It was many years ago that I paid my 
first visit to the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary of Louisville. Some 
of the men who had made such a great 
contribution to its life were still teach- 
ing. A. T. Robertson, distinguished 
Greek teacher, was active; Dr. Mullins 
was the president. Professor Sampey 
was just taking a temporary leave. He 
was soon to come back for more years 
of service. I learned to appreciate the 
scholarship and character-of these men; 
but, more than that, I was interested 
in the beginnings of a class in church 
administration under one of the young- 
er instructors, Gaines S. Dobbins. 

Louisville is one of our largest sem- 
inaries in number of enrollment. At 
the first visit few seminaries were 
giving courses in this practical subject 
and I had hope that we might see such 
a course touching the lives of the 
thousands of young men who would 
study in its halls. The course has 
grown through the years. The young 
instructor has increased in years and 
wisdom and his persistency and pro- 
ficiency in this field are recognized. A 
visit to the same seminary during the 
calendar year has revealed construc- 
tive progress. 

This book is a text in church admin- 
istration. It discusses the local church, 
the leadership of the pastor, and the 
many phases of church work. The text 
has been divided so that an instructor 
can make intelligent assignments for 
the days ahead. The instruction is 
detailed and in some chapters case 
studies are provided. It is prepared 
for the clergyman who wants to be a 
good pastor, teacher and leader. The 
bibliography is expansive and inform- 
ing. 

The large book has three main divi- 
sions: Restoring New Testament Prin- 
ciples; Achieving Ends Through Effi- 
cient Organization; and Meeting Needs 
Through Pastoral Ministrations. 

The first section has a lot of defi- 
nitely baptistic material. Don’t pass 
it by. If you are a Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist or Episcopalian, it won’t convert 
you to the Baptist persuasion but it 
will help you to appreciate the Baptist 
fellowship, its local church organiza- 
tion and its ecumenical ideal. 

The second section gives a consider- 
able space to surveys of the local com- 
munity for educational, social and 


evangelistic work. 
The third is a splendid volume on 


ministerial ethics. Many seminaries 
have been looking for good text in this 
field. This is one which I am glad 
to recommend. 

W. H. L. 


Toward a More Efficient Church by 
William H. Leach. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 123 pages. $1.50. 


No longer is any proof needed that 
ministers must face the three-fold re- 
sponsibility of preaching, pastoral work 
and executive leadership. The time has 
passed when it was felt that to carry 
the business responsibilities of one’s 
church would diminish his prophetic 
vision, or “chain divinity to a desk.” 
The question is, where may ministers 
find guidance to the solution of their 
administration problems? 

Toward a More Efficient Church, by 
Dr. Leach, is one of the answers. It is 
not a complete textbook, but it is a 
thought-provoking treatise of the min- 
ister as an executive, unity in admin- 
istration of the church program, pro- 
viding an adequate church’ building, 
and a plan for more democratic financ- 
ing of the budget. “Economic neces- 
sity has done a great deal to force 
individuals who are not temperament- 
ally qualified for leadership to recog- 
nize that the church is an organiza- 
tion,” says Dr. Leach, “and that an 
organization must have form and ex- 
ecutive procedure.” One does not need 
to agree fully with Dr. Leach to appre- 
ciate the value of his suggestions which 
are given sincerely and freely from 
his own experience and_ observation. 
At the end of each chapter there are 
questions and answers covering prac- 
tical problems which are present in 
almost every church. The book is com- 
mended to all who feel the need of 
help on the business administration 
of the church. 

RC. 


Through the Ages 


The Fellowship of the Saints com- 
piled by Thomas S. Kepler. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 800 pages. $7.50. 

In this anthology of Christian devo- 
tional literature, Professor Kepler has 
brought together a wide selection of 
writings from all faiths and in all 
periods of history. The compiler, who 
is head of the Department of New 
Testament at Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology, has previously edited a 
volume on Temporary Religious 
Thought which was reviewed in this 
magazine about four years ago. The 
scope of this volume ranges from the 
first through the twentieth centuries. 

The 137 men and women represented 
in this book range from all the re- 


ligious groups in Christian history. 
Next to the Bible these writings surely 
can inspire the believer in a manner 
impossible with other literature. Dr. 
Kepler does not include only those 
writings by accepted leaders of the 
church. He has selected from secular 
writers as well as acknowledged spir- 
itual leaders. Any reviewer can find 
someone overlooked. For example, we 
do not find anything from Emerson. 
Nevertheless in such a volume as this, 
every writer who wrote something 
about the spiritual life cannot be in- 
cluded. Some selection must be made. 
In general only one selection is given 
for each author. However such writers 
as Luther, Thomas More and others 
have two selections included. One of 
the valuable features of the collection 
is the brief sketch of the author’s life 
and writings which precede each selec- 
tion. In the appendix a chronological 
table of great devotional writers 
paralleled with notable historical events 
makes clear the time perspective of 
each as well as the development of re- 
ligious thought through the centuries. 
Indexes arranged by both authors and 
titles make any selection easy to find. 

This volume will make an excellent 
devotional source for the minister in 
his morning meditations. It could be 
used for any course of study which 
seeks to review the great spiritual 
masterpieces of literature. 

W.L.L. 


Religion Through the Ages. Ed. by 
Hermon F. Bell and Charles S. Mac- 
farland. Philosophical Library. 445 
pages. $5.00. 

This is an extensive anthology of 
writings of philosophers, theologians, 
essayists, poets, and historians dealing 
with theistic faith. There are some 
thirty writers included running from 
Cleanthes to the twentieth century. The 
editors had as their purpose to assem- 
ble and make available a wide variety 
of contributions to religious thinking 
along positive theistic lines through the 
ages. The writers selected include: 
Fenelon, Bryant, Hugo, Cowper, Gar- 
man, Carlyle, Longfellow, Eliot, Kant, 
a’Kempis, Lowell, Amiel, Calvin, Whit- 
tier, Epictetus, Wordsworth, Aurelius, 
Holmes, Goethe, Dante, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the Brownings, Milton, Bunyan, 
Tennyson, Cleanthes, and St. Augus- 
tine. A useful feature is the inclusion 
of a brief biographical sketch with 
each writer selected. 

S. lL. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life by William Law. The Westmin- 
ster Press. 355 pages. $2.00. 

It would be absurd to offer any re- 
view on a book which over the last 
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two centuries has found its way into 
the heart of Christendom as a classic 
of devotional literature. It is enough 
to suggest to those who have never 
read it or who desire to re-read it that 
Villiam Law’s great exposition of the 
spiritual life with its many timeless 
suggestions is being made available 
for them in a new edition. 

A word of recommendation should be 
included on the twenty pages of Intro- 
duction from the pen of the late Dr. 
J. V. Moldenhawer. The distinguished 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, much of 
the scholar and the saint himself and 
with that distinctive touch to his writ- 
ing which indicates the true lover of 
literature, was just the man to intro- 
duce William Law to his readers. It is 
plain that he knows not merely the 
story of William Law’s strange and 
interesting career, but has journeyed 
far along the path to which the classic 
points. 

PP 


Sermons 


The Shaking of the Foundations by 
Paul Tillich. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
186 pages. $2.50. 

We have here a volume containing 
eighteen sermons by one of America’s 
most eminent and influential theolo- 
gians. In introducing this book a word 
should be said about its author. He is 
a native of Germany and studied at 
Konigsberg, Berlin, Tubingen, Bres- 
lau and Halle-Wittenberg. He taught 
in several German universities and was 
a leader in the Christian socialist party. 
Shortly after Hitler’s rise to power he 
published his book on The Religious 
Situation, which resulted in his being 
asked to leave Germany. Since 1933 
he has been a professor at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. His influence upon 
American theological thought has been 
wide-spread and profound. 

It cannot be claimed that these ser- 
mons are easy reading. Not only are 
they thoughtful, but at times it is diffi- 
cult to connect with the author’s thesis. 
The sermons are not intended for cur- 
sory reading; they must be thought 
through. That they are rich in ideas 
and spirituality will soon become ap- 
parent to the careful student. The 
mastery of this book will be an intel- 
lectual adventure of a type which one 
experiences but seldom. Since the 
book is not epigrammatic the sermons 
are not particularly quotable. They 
must be grasped as totalities. 

The topics give some understanding 
as to the weighty issues with which 
Dr. Tillich deals. Among them are the 
following: We Live in Two Orders, 
Escape from God, The Depth of Exist- 
ence, The Yoke of Religion, The Ex- 
perience of the Holy and Waiting. Of 
these the last is but three pages. It is, 
however, gripping and unforgettable. 
Sometimes the discourses are pre- 
faced by the usual type of text. The 
last one, Behold, I Am Doing a New 
Thing, is preceeded by more than three 
pages of texts. 

This book is a contribution to theo- 
logical literature. It gives an insight 
into the mind and heart of one of the 
great thinkers of today. Most of the 
sermons were delivered at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, either in the Sunday 


chapel service or in the daily chapel. 
L. H. C. 








MAHATMA 


An Interpretation 


Out of 40 years of close associa- 
tion with the religious and po- 
litical struggle in India, and out 
of intimate knowledge, Dr. 
Jones, world-renowned mission- 
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“The Hindu, Gandhi, has taught 
me more of the Spirit of Christ 


than perhaps any other man...” 


—E. Stanley Jones 


GANDHI 


by E. STANLEY JONES 





ary-evangelist, depicts just what 
manner of man Gandhi was 
and what he accomplished when 
he adopted the Christian prin- 
ciple of overcoming evil with 
good. Here is a resumé of 
India as she is today, as a 
result of Gandhi's life and 
death, and a forecast of 
her future. It is a sweeping 
challenge to Christianity 
a dare to Christians to be 
Christian. 
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Have This Mind by Gerald Kennedy. 
Harper and Brothers. 210 pages. $2.00. 
One of the best books on preaching 
of recent years is His Word Through 








Preaching by Dr. Gerald Kennedy of 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Some of us who during the 
last year or so have been rereading this 
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illuminating and inspiring volume hav; 
now and then ventured to hope that ws 
might be able to sample for ourselves 
some of the preaching of this ministe: 
who has written so well concerning it 
This is exactly what we have the privi- 
lege of doing in Dr. Kennedy’s new 
book, Have This Mind. It contains fif- 
teen sermons, representative of mod- 
ern preaching at its best. 

Although Dr. Kennedy’s preaching in 
thought, emphasis and spirit is typical 
of that of the enlightened homiletics of 
the past ten or fifteen years, he fol- 
lows in the footsteps of the homiletics 
of an earlier day in basing his sermons 
on texts. A careful study of these dis 
courses is convincing evidence that th: 
usefulness of the text announced at 
the beginning and. woven into the warp 
and woof of the sermon is an _ advan- 
tage, which some preachers too fre- 
quently discard. 

Among the topics of these sermons 
are the following: Truth for Chris- 
tians. Hidden Writing of God, God 
Present With Us, Forgiveness and the 
Seapegoat. The Half-Witted Brother, 
and the Final Triumph. These dis- 
courses are not “lower-shlf” material. 
There are paragaphs which have to be 
read more than once, and in fact, arc 
worth reading more than once. It is 
safe to say that for many the reading 
of this book will be an intellectual and 
spiritual adventure. 

One of the incidental values of Dr. 
Kennedy’s homiletics is its exemplifi- 
cation of the sermonic value of the use 
of literature, great and near great, as 
illustrative material. It is also inter- 
esting to note the high degree of skill 
with which the introductions are han- 
dled. Especially noteworthy is the be- 
ginning of Number XIV, which in it- 
self is one of the best sermons in the 
book. 

L. i. C. 


How to Live Your Faith by G. Ern- 
est Thomas. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 189 pages. $2.00. 

This volume offers seventeen excel- 
lent sermons and deserves a wide read- 
ing for three reasons. 

1. Each sermon is based upon a 
common need as developed by an in- 
quiry among the large membership of 
the Haddonfield Methodist Church in 
New Jersey of which the author is the 
pastor. “How to Pray,” “How to Con- 
quer Fear,” “How to Overcome Per- 
sonal Handicaps”—these sample titles 
indicate the aim of all the other ser- 
mons. 

2. Each sermon is Biblical in the 
sense that it rests its basic truth 01 
the Scriptures and in certain instances 
for example, the sermon on “How to 
Be Happy,” provides a very direct 
exposition. 

3. Each sermon is phrased in a clea! 
and simple style and contains most 
apt and telling illustrations. Indeed 
this last respect the author reveals ; 
very high standard. His illustratio 
almost always are fresh and strikin 


F. F. 


ae s 


High Wind at Noon by Allen Knight 
Chalmers. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
208 pages. $2.50. 

Eighteen years ago Dr. Chalmé 


/ 


left the First Presbyterian Chure", 


Buffalo, New York, to become the si! 
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The Best of 
John Henry 
Jowett 


Edited by 
GERALD KENNEDY 


One of the most popular of 
the new generation of preach- 
ers presents an all-time mas- 
ter preacher in this first book 
of a new series. Bishop Ken- 
nedy’s selections of THE BEST 
OF JOHN HENRY JOWETT 
comprise 34 sermons, medita- 
tions, short addresses, prayers, 
Bible studies and lectures. Each 
is selected for the help it of- 
fers the preaching ministry 
today. 


“Let me commend most heait- 
ily Gerald Kennedy’s THE 
BEST OF JOHN HENRY 
JOWETT. Here is a book for 
preachers. I have not come 
upon a book in a long while 
that has stimulated me quite 
so much as this latest contri- 
bution from the facile pen of 
Gerald Kennedy. This valu- 
able book on the late great 
Scotch-British preacher is di- 
vided into six main sections.” 
LOUIE ™ NEWTON. _ $2.00 
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poems, hymns, | illustrations, 
texts and subjects. $2.50 


at your bookseller 
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cessor of Charles E. Jefferson as min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle Con- 
gregational Church, New York City. 
Ending his’ distinguished ministry 
there, he will go this fall to Boston 
University School of Theology as pro- 
fessor of preaching and applied Chris- 
tianity. It is interesting to read the 
present volume in the light of the new 
responsibility which Dr. Chalmers will 
assume as a teacher of preachers, es- 
pecially those of “the Methodist per- 
suasion.” 

High Wind at Noon is not a book of 
sermons, although it is rich in ser- 
monic material. It consists of twenty- 
one essays, plus a prologue and an epi- 
logue. The book like “all Gaul is di- 
vided into three parts.” The first gen- 
eral head is The Dilemma of the Lib- 
eral, the second, Bones in a Desolate 
Valley, and the third, The Current in 
a Troubled Stream. The book through- 
out is characterized by wealth of 
thought and skill in expression. 


Dr. Chalmers has unusual ability in 
the formulating of titles. It is doubt- 
ful if an individual could read a single 
one of these headings without being 


stimulated to do some thinking on his | 
Typical topics are these: | 
Reputation, | 
The Natural Goodness of Man, Refus- | 


own account. 


Living on the Fathers’ 


ing to Look at Our. World, The Inar- 








ticulate Life, Powers of Darkness, and | 


On a High Hill. It is safe to assume 


that a man who can put so much | 


thought in a title will have something 
on the pages which follow it, and those 
who make such an assumption will 
most certainly not be disappointed. 
From almost every page there leaps 
up to the reader some thought-crammed 
epigram which makes him want to 
familiarize himself with its context. 
EA eG. 


War 


The Church, the Gospel and War, 
edited by Rufus M. Jones. Harper & 
Brothers. 169 pages. $2.00. 

Here is a symposium of articles by 
distinguished contributors from Britain 
as well as our country. The introduc- 
tion must be almost the last word that 
that great mystic and stalwart Chris- 
tian Rufus M. Jones wrote prior to his 
translation into “the land of larger di- 
mensions.” The introduction is char- 
acteristic of Rufus Jones, and is timely 
and thought provoking. After showing 
the utter futility and senselessness of 
modern warfare Dr. Jones writes: 

“Life, according to the divine revela- 
tion made in the gospels, can go on 
only in an atmosphere of human fel- 
lowship and co-operation. Men, wom- 
en and children cannot come to their 
spiritual stature, cannot realize their 
potential nature, in a _ social atmos- 
phere of hate and anger, or when they 
are engaged in killing men or seeing it 
done. In that type of social climate 
the higher impulses and the diviner 
contacts of life are weakened or missed 
altogether, and the truer ideals of life 
are frustrated and defeated. War 
checks and blocks the whole business of 
higher life of man; it interferes with 
all the essential processes that go to 
the making of spirituality.” 

Here in this symposium we have 
clear cut convictions by men of differ- 
ent faiths, including the Roman Cath- 
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Gale 
Thomas 





Gardening at its gayest in an 


altogether charming book for 
children. Generously _ illustrated 
in color. 

Ages, 4-8. Price, postpaid, $1.79 


GOD of All THINGS 
By Joan Gale Thomas 


An unusual and appealing pic- 
ture-book for Childhood in its 
beginning of prayer life. Printed 
in 2 colors. 
Ages, 4-8. 


GOOD and GAY 
By Mary Osborn 
A book of prayer and praise 
to God, presented through illus- 
tration, verse, and stories. Full 


Price, postpaid, $1.24 


color. 


Ages, 6-8. Price, postpaid, $1.24 


By 
Gladys 
and 

Bea 
McMullen 


MY 
NEEDLE 


WORK 
BOOK 


Illustrating 





golden 


especially 
hours as together Mother and 
Daughter follow the basic steps 
of needlework through six after- 
noons of home instruction. 


Ages, 7-10. Price, postpaid, $1.79 
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The PREPARATION 
of SERMONS 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 





@ Here one of Christendom’s most seasoned preachers and 
teachers of preachers shares the fruits of his own wide study 
of the methods of pulpit masters, both past and present. 

Variety, good organization, clarity, practicality, and a high 
sense of the sermon’s purpose mark this new work —a Clear, 
complete, and stimulating presentation of principles, techniques 
and methods. $3 








THE CONTENTS 
THE WORK OF THE PREACHER THE USE OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
THE SENSE OF HUMAN NEEDS THE FORCE OF THE CONCLUSION 
THE BEGINNINGS OF A SERMON THE HABIT OF WRITING SERMONS 
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THE NEED FOR EXPOSITORY WORK THE DELIVERY FROM THE PULPIT 
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THE CHOICE OF A SERMON TOPIC THE PROBLEM OF SERMON LENGTH 
THE CASE FOR TOPICAL SERMONS THE MESSAGE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
THE ART OF THE INTRODUCTION THE ETHICS OF QUOTING MATERIALS 
THE CONCERN ABOUT STRUCTURE THE SERMON AS AN ACT OF WORSHIP 
THE VARIETY OF SERMON PLANS THE ROUND OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 





At All Bookstores ..- ABINGDON - COKESBURY 











tk ale ot ~. || olic, stating the case for the pacifist 
i position in regard to war. Whether a 
From the laboratory! man is a pacifist or not if he has at all 
! an open mind, not at all cluttered with 
prejudices, he should read, in fact 
ought to read this book. 

Here are some of the authors: 
Charles E. Raven, C. Paul Gliddon, 
icici 4 Percy Hartill, Herbert H. Farmer, Ro- 
land H. Bainton, Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette, Laurence Housman, Charles In- 
glehart, Kirby Page and Evelyn Un- 
derhill. 





at 


of experience... 





Not By Might by A. J. Muste. Har- 
per & Brothers. 227 pages. $2.50. 

The author of this book, a Presby- 
terian minister, has written a volume 


which shows how pacifism is the an- 

CH U R CH ES swer to our present world hatreds and 

crisis. There will be a few —— 

: aki . . | | War II chaplains who may be puzzlec 

By GAINES S. DOBBINS = $3.75 | | with some of the material presented. 

|| On the other hand no_ thoughtful 

this 465-page study of church work Christian today can pass some of these 

deals with every phase of church pages lightly aside by saying- to quote 

life, organization, and growth. It the Introduction’s theme—“New Ways 
will help everyone who loves his I Will Not Try.” 5 

church to understand his share in Dr. Muste’s thesis is that Jesus lived 

broadening the church’s service to and taught a practical way of life. 

mankind. Every pastor, educational Christianity for him is clearly express- 

director, ministerial student, and | 

church officer will want to read it | 





Applying New Testament principles, 





“the way to human decency.” About 
and keep it as a reference to use | | this concept our author holds that all 
over and over again. | | our attitudes and thoughts must be 
: | | eentered. We cannot and must not 

A Broadman Book of Merit talk about the inevitability of war. 

It can be stamped from the world when 

| | human decency gains the position of 
leadership in all economic, political 
|| and social situations in the world. The 


at your bookseller 


Broadman Press, Nashville, Tenn. 











ed: in the subtitle of the book. It is’ 


note of great courage and personal 
sacrifice is found on every page of 
this book. 

The ninth chapter of the book may 
serve to illustrate the manner in 
which our author proceeds with his 
arguments. There is a strong depth 
of sincerity in each chapter. This chap- 
ter is entitled, What the Spirit Saith 
to the Churches. Dr. Muste believes 
that “the church will not give any 
distinctive utterance but simply echo 
the views of current liberalism.” “The 
business of the church,” he insists, 
“is to declare what is right and wrong 
by God’s absolute standard, not what 
is expedient or possible.” The author 
asks whether it is time “to take off 
the uniforms of Caesar forever and 
to take up the Cross?” This is the 
time, our author concludes, to believe 
in the power of love, prepared to suffer 
and lay down its life to overcome evil. 

Time Magazine has called Dr. Muste 
“America’s number one pacifist.” If 
that be true, then this is the pacifist’s 
number one book for the debate on 
peace. It must be read by those who 
believe they must refute pacifism. 

W. L. L. 


Jesus Christ 

The Kingship of Christ by W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft. Harper & Brothers. 
147 pages. $1.50. 

These are the Stone lectures for 1947 
delivered at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary. There is preaching material here. 
The significance of the effect of the 
war on the churches of Europe is 
appraised by one who has been in 
close touch with them. The theological 
shifts which have been brought about 
are traced, and the newer emphases are 
given their Biblical bases. 

There is much original and new. 
The Kingship of Christ is traced in its 
background in Protestant theology. The 
Biblical background is excellently pre- 
sented in a fresh approach. The King- 
ship of Christ in the Church and _ in 
the world sounds a clarion call to a 
deeper devotion to His service. 

The author states that the war has 
brought out two truths born of con- 
flict: “The Lord of the church is the 
Lord of the world,” and “The church is 
the conscience of the nation.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft writes that the 
church has its true existence only “in 
permanent dialogue with its Lord.” 
There is a great deal of eschatology 
here. The Church is “itself an escha- 
tological fact.” “Where the King is 
not proclaimed or is proclaimed only 
in a pious but irrelevant manner, the 
Church loses its birthright.” “Th« 
Church .. . owes to the rest of creatio1 
the announcement that this Kingshi) 
concerns all men and all powers.” 

We are living in the time of th 
reign of Christ. He is the conquero: 
of the “dethroned powers who rule thi 
world.” The powers of evil in thi 
world do not admit their defeat and ar 
still acting as if they were the tru: 
rulers of the world. But there is onl 
one throne in this world and that i 
occupied by Christ. 

The Church ought to be mobilize 
for the service of its King. A churc 
which takes the Kingship of Chris 
seriously ought to work to restore th 
unity of the Church of Christ. Dr. Vis 
ser ’t Hooft says the war hastened th 
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process toward tangible unity. 
churches are on their way toward a 
recognition of their membership in the 
Church Universal. 

The notes at the end refer to books 
which the author used in his study. 
Most of them will not be readily avail- 
able in America. However, they serve 
to point out the extent of his bibliog- 
raphy. One cannot help longing to 
have heard the author deliver these 
lectures, so that one could have caught 
the personal fervor of his message. 

Re 0. 0: 


Biography 

The Biography of a Mind: Bosworth 
of Oberlin, by Ernest Pye. 491 pages. 
The Christian Religion and Human 
Progress; Bosworth’s Addresses, edited 
by Ernest Pye. 328 pages. The Bos- 
worth Memorial Committee of the Board 
of Sponsors. Price, per set, 8.00.* 

The year 1927 was marked by two 
important events in the history of 
Oberlin College—the retirement of 
former President Henry Churchill King 
and the death of Dean Edward I. Bos- 
worth of the School of Theology. For 
four decades the intellectual and spirit- 
ual standards of Oberlin were largely 
formulated by these leaders, and their 
influence extended far beyond the in- 
stitution which they served. These two 
books prepared by a former secretary 
of Dean Bosworth will not only be of 
special interest to those who knew him 
as teacher and friend but will also be 
of value to any desiring a sympathetic 
understanding of a great Christian 
Liberal of a former generation. 

In the first of these volumes Dr. Pye 
“attempts to lay hold of certain of the 
great concepts which occupied the mind 
of Edward Increase Bosworth, to set 
them forth, and to give them related- 
ness to current thought.” Thus, as 
the title indicates, this is the biog- 
raphy of a mind rather than the his- 
tory of a person. The book is divided 
into three sections, the first of which 
consists of a brief biographical sketch, 
“The Man We Knew.” In the second 
section entitled “The Permanent in 
Bosworth” the author discusses the 
meaning and implications of several 
powerful religious ideas dominant in 
Bosworth’s thinking. Such topics as 
the nature of religion, religion in daily 
living, the scientific spirit in religious 
inquiry and the relation of Bosworth 
and King receive careful treatment. 
The third section, “The Search for 
Reality” is concerned with such themes 
as “His Mind’s Anchorage,” “The Per- 
sonal Factor,” “Technique in Attain- 
ing the Life of God in the Souls of 
Men” and “Beyond Mortality.” While 
at times somewhat discursive, the ana- 
lysis is marked by painstaking scholar- 
ship, intellectual acumen and sympa- 
thetic insight. 

The second of these volumes takes 
its title from a series of nine lectures 
that comprise the first part of the 
book. Here it is assumed that human 
progress is possible and that God works 
through the evolutionary process. God 
is defined as “Conscious Intelligent 
Good Will.” Faith is “the reaching 
out of the whole man to work with 
the unseen energy of God at any cost 


*Orders may be sent to Mr. Otis C. McKee, | 
The Oberlin Savings Bank Company, Oberlin, | 
Ohio. ! 
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A highly important study of the person and work of Christ 
by D. M. BAILLIE 


God Was In Christ 


“First-rate theological thinking put in delightfully lucid English.” 
—HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


“One of the finest pieces of theological work which I have come across 
in many years..-—EMIL BRUNNER $2.75 


oa 


Sermons by one of the great theological figures of the day: 


PAUL TILLICH 


The Shaking 
of the Foundations 


Here the reader will find the best—and the simplest—presentation of 
the ideas of a man who has revolutionized theological thought. Original 
and brilliant, these sermons have a direct, practical application to the 
personal and social problems of our religious lives. $2.50 


— 


A wise, enlightened approach to the child’s religious 


training by DORA P. CHAPLIN 


Children and Religion 


“A clear and distinct treatment of a new trend in Christian education.” 


—Southern Churchman 


“The best book in many a year on the religious training of children in 
the church school and in the home.” —Religious Book Club Bulletin 
$2.50 


ee 


The first full biography of the great Salvation Army leader 
by P. W. WILSON of The New York Times 


General Evangeline Booth 


“Valuable and informative ...a rewarding study of an extraordinary 
woman born into an extraordinary family.” —The New York Times 
$3.50 


ge 


A constructive philosophy for creative and happy living 


by WILLIAM ALLISON SHIMER 


Conscious Clay 


Dr. Shimer demonstrates that happiness for every individual may be 
attained through a synthesis of science, philosophy and religion. Every 
phase of our personal and religious lives is fully discussed. $2.50 


At all bookstores . CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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F. Herbert Wells 
Dean of professional 
fund-raising campaign directors 





an 
Chairman of the Boards 
Wells Organizations 


Professional Fund-Raising 


Shortly after the turn of the century a few resourceful 
men who were active in community and religious affairs, 
found themselves engaged in and developing a new plan 
for financing worthy philanthropies, which today is recog- 
nized as “professional fund-raising.” Most of these men 
lived to see billions of dollars raised for philanthropic proj- 
ects by the methods of volunteer cooperation which they 
developed. 


Many more billions of dollars will be raised for churches, 
hospitals, colleges and other non-profit organizations by ad- 
herence to their basic principles and techniques of fund- 
raising Campaign organization. 


As the only remaining member of this original pioneer 
group, F. Herbert Wells is providing the inspiration and 
counsel behind the professional fund-raising services offered 
by the Wells Organizations. 


Write for our folder, “Standard Practices for Profes- 
sional Fund-Raising Campaigns.” Please indicate whether 
you are interested in a community or a church campaign. 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS 








WELLS ORGANIZATIONS, INC, 
Lewis G. Wells, Pres. 
WASHINGTON BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, BD. C. 





WELLS ORGANIZATIONS OF TEXAS, INC. 
Allott W. Yedon, Pres. 
ELECTRIC BUILDING 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Since 1911 the name WELLS has stood for quality Fund-Raising Campaigns 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARDS 
f. Herbert Wells 
COLLIERS, W. VA. 
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PRINTING: Reduced cost of your 
printing through photographic re- 
production. Get our prices on book- 
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and to the utmost in creating a wise, 
powerful, honest and friendly world.” 
Salvation means “being saved to a 
creative career.” Belief in personal 
immortality is strongly affirmed in 
these and other writings of Bosworth. 


The remainder of this book contains 
miscellaneous studies‘ and interpreta- 
tive addresses. Some are concerned 
with New Testament themes such as 
“Paul the Founder and His Founda- 
tion,” “The Period of Doubt Among 
the Friends of Jesus,” and “The New 
Testament Conception of the Disciple 
and His Money.” Two helpful addresses 
deal with what can be accomplished 
through prayer. Other subjects dis- 
cussed are “The Fine Art of Getting 
On With Men,” “The Discovery of 
God,” “The Daily Practice of Immor- 
tality and Its Influence on Character.” 


Here and there in these volumes are 
assumptions that may be challenged 
by those who are out of sympathy with 
the basic tenets of Christian Liberal- 
ism. Thus, after Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, it is not easy to agree with Bos- 
worth’s assertion that “if some new 
explosive should be discovered that 
would destroy the lives of a million 
men in an instant, there is now a 
friendly sentiment in the hearts of 
men that would demand the elimina- 
tion of this explosive from modern 
warfare.” But, all in all, the religion 
of Edward I. Bosworth was wise, dis- 
cerning, practical and based on a pro- 
foundly Christian life and experience. 
We are indebted to Dr. Pye for inter- 
preting Dean Bosworth to our genera- 
tion. 


ha GA 


Livingstone’s Last Journey by Regi- 
nald Coupland. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 271 pages. $3.50. 

Sir Reginald Coupland, Beit Profes- 
sor of Colonial History at Oxford Uni- 
versity, is an old hand when it comes 
to undertaking and interpreting Africa 
and its explorers. He is the author of 
Kirk on the Zambesi, The British Anti- 
Slavery Movement, and The Exploita- 
tion of East Africa. We see, there- 
fore, that he is no novice in the Afri- 
can matters, and when he_ speaks 
through his current volume it is with 
a voice of understanding. 


Dr. Coupland has availed himself of 
the most reliab'e papers dealing with 
the life and werk of the Immortal Scot, 
and has made full use of Dr. Living- 
stone’s journal, as he has, also, of many 
official reports and records from the 
British foreign offices. 


Here is an interpretation of Dr. 
Livingstone, which reveals the author 
as an intense sympathizer with the 
explorer, and yet, as an admirer who 
is ready to recognize faults and human 
frailties. This is not pretty or enter- 
taining reading, but it is dramatic and 
informative. 

Dr. Coupland’s estimate of Stanley 
is rather caustic, but, we believe, fair 
and exactly according to the facts. 

Here is a book which will certainly 
appeal to all who are interested in the 
early days of African exploration, and 
one which will be a must for all stu- 
dents of Livingstonia. 


as. Vs We 
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By E. M. PLASS 








SERMON STARTERS 
A. The Blue Bird of Happiness 

Happy is the people whose God is 
Jehovah.—Psalm 144:15. 

c IFE IS TRAGIC,” writes my dear 
is and distinguished teacher, Dr. L. 

P. Jacks, in his autobiography— 
a book in which is revealed a great 
mind and a great soul. “Man is born 
to be happy,” says the renowned Rus- 
sian surgeon, Dr. Boris Sokoloff, who 
has suffered almost every mental agony 
a man can suffer—including the agon- 
ies of the battlefield, months in a 
Bolshevist prison and a sentence to be 
shot. Men may differ in their inter- 
pretations of happiness but not in their 
desire for happiness. - Happiness is the 
one great quest. It is for happiness 
that men seek the highest or fall to 
the lowest. But where is real happi- 
ness to be found? 

A song, popular at the moment, is 
entitled “The Blue Bird of Happiness.” 
The title is fascinating. So, too, is 
the music. And the thought of the 
song is that, somewhere there is hap- 
piness. Somewhere, for every human 
eing who loves life, there is happi- 
less. 

When I first heard someone singing 
‘The Blue Bird of Happiness” I re- 
‘alled to mind the lovely play by Mau- 
Maeterlinck . entitled “The Blue 
Bird.” Perhaps it was this play, or 
it least its title, that inspired the 
iuthor of the currently popular song. 


rice 


Our modern world has somehow lost 
he secret of happiness. Hence the 
nad quest for it and, usually, in the 
vrong directions. As the Maeterlinck 





story goes two children, 
Mytyle, live in a poor man’s cottage. 
Like all ¢hildren they have their dreams 
of happiness. Life for the children is 
not easy. There are many depressing 
influences around them. But the dream 
—the haunting and imperishable dream 
—gives them kinship with all little 
children and their elders too. One 
night they go to bed, leaving the dog 
and the cat asleep near the fireplace. 
During their slumber a fairy visits 
the children and, magic like, leads them 
in adventures after happiness. Led by 
the fairy, and accompanied by the dog, 
the cat and a dove, they go in search 
of the Blue Bird. 
of course, the symbol of happiness. 
They go back in memory, recalling 
the pleasant experiences of other days, 
but the Blue Bird is not there. 


inquire of the animals, but the Blue 
Bird is not there. Finally they go to 
the Palace of Luxuries where the rich 
people have everything money can buy, 
where no one is compelled to labor, 
and where everyone sleeps as long as 
he or she wishes, but, strangely enough, 
the Blue Bird is not there. The rich 
people, with all their luxuries and 
leisure, are really not happy. 


When dawn comes the children over- 
sleep and have to be wakened. They 
are bewildered. 
happy, happy as they have never been 
before, but they are still in their own 
little cottage. They cannot understand. 
Then one of the children cries out: 
“Why! that’s the Blue Bird we’ve been 
seeking.” (It is sitting by the window.) 


Tytyl and | 


The Blue Bird is, 


Then | 
they go into the realm of Nature and | 


They are mysteriously | 


| Luther comes to life in 
these warmly intimate 
pages. He pictures himself 
to you. This is not the oft- 
told story of his life and 
times, but a study of Luth- 
er’s character, ways and 
habits . . . a series of in- 
teresting character studies 
of the great Reformer. 





Read the eleven chapters 
of this new book and you 
will become keenly aware, 
as never before, of Luther 
the man... his courage, 
outspokenness,  scholarli- 
ness, oratorical ability, 
heroic faith, astounding 
energy, uncompromising 
loyalty to Scripture and 
his love of the simple 
pleasures of life. Over 400 
| pages. 22 halftones in 
| sepia. Price, $5.00. 





At Your Bookstore 
or Order from 


CONCORDIA 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


3558-B S. Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 






























































For Vital Audio-Visual 
Education in the Church 


Announcing the 
Publication of 


“GOODS UNLIMITED 
FORGIVENESS 


The First Unit of the 
Audio-Visual Studies 
in the 
Life and Teachings of Jesus 
Developed in Experimentation by 
Harry J. Kreider, Ph. D. 
St. James Lutheran Church 
Ozone Park, New York City 


10 Units Are in Preparation 
Prepared for use in 
® Weekday Schools of Religious 
Education 
® Sunday Schools 
® Youth Discussion Groups 
® Young People’s Meetings 


Outline of Unit 1—Now Ready 


(This unit is readily adaptable to 
local conditions and equipment) 


“God’s Unlimited 


Forgiveness” 


Based on Jesus’ Parable of the 
Forgiving King 

What is vital audio-visual 

Making your 

projecis. How 


@ Introduction. 
education in the Church? 
teaching an art. Pupil 


to get films and_ recordings. Selected 
teacher’s helps. 
@ Lesson !. The pupils talk over their ex- 


periences of forgiveness, under the teach- 
er’s guidance. Jesus’ parable is studied. 
The parable is visualized in the teacher’s 
own words; if help is needed, a model 
is given to show how to do it. The pu- 
pils talk over projects in which they may 
participate relating to forgiveness; some 
projects are suggested. 

@ Lesson 2. The parable is studied as 
it is interpreted by the Cathedral film 
“The Unfaithful Servant.’’ The well pre- 
pared information for the teacher elimi- 
nates all doubt on how to use a teaching 
film effectively, and how to maintain a 
churchly atmosphere throughout. 


@ Lesson 3. The parable is studied as 
it is interpreted by the recording “The 
Unmerciful Steward’ from the “Greatest 
Story Ever Told.” The information for 
the teacher has been prepared just as 
carefully on how to use a recording ef- 
fectively. 

@ Lesson 4. Pupils discuss the parable 
and its meaning for their personal lives. 
Carefully prepared questions and _ prob- 
lems relating to forgiveness are printed 
in full. The pupils are guided to put 


their learning into Christian action. Es- 
pecial care has been taken to give the 


teacher a generous helping of practical 
suggestions on how to conduct a lively and 


fruitful discussion. 
$1.00 
Order from your religious book store 
or direct from 
Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place, New York 7, New York 
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“We went so far, and it is here all 
the time.” And who can ever forget 
the exultant cry of Tytyl: 

Hullo, that’s true, my bird! * * * 
Yes, yes, it’s the same one! * * * Why 
he’s blue! * * * Why that’s the blue 
bird we were looking for! We went so 
far and he was here all the time! Oh, 
but it’s wonderful! * * * Lord, how 
happy I am, happy, happy, happy! 

The fairy play is really a sermon. 
Its message is for every human heart. 

1. Consider those who seek happi- 
ness in the past, in the mistaken belief 
that the best of life is over and gone. 

2. Consider those who seek it some- 
where else—in distant lands and cities, 
or in the mountains or on the sea— 
anywhere except where they happen 
to be. 

3. Consider those who seek it 
endless round of amusement. 

4. Consider those who seek it in pos- 
sessions: land, money and luxuries. 

But the truth remains that the Blue 
Bird is not to be found in this fashion. 
Happiness is’ not from without, but 
from within. It is not far away, but 
near at hand: among one’s friends, in 
the home and the church. The wise 
man is he who does not have to go 
a distance or do anything in particular 
in order to have a good time. He 
knows the secret, interior springs. He 
looks for and finds the beauty and joys 
of everyday living. He makes the 
most of what he has and of where he 
is. Above all, he links his frail, little 
life with the great and eternal life of 
God. Even in an humble cottage he 
awakens from his dreams to see, close 


in an 


by his window, the Blue Bird of 
Happiness. 
B. A Fear-Ridden World 

In a fear-ridden world—a_ world 
marked by deep distrust of human 
nature—every man is a stranger: a 





stranger to himself and to the people 
around him. No matter how much he 
may swarm with the crowd, he goes on 
unbearably alone. 

In such a world we can expect four 
traits to become ever more and more 
conspicuous, and more and more de- 
structive of genuine values: 

A. Self-indulgence—a rampant ma- 
terialism that justifies itself by the 
argument that nothing adds up to any- 
thing, anyway. 

B. Ruthless self-interest—an intense 
determination to get while the getting 


is good. 

C. Hatred—a perverse pleasure in 
venting upon some _ scapegoat the 
self-contempt that can neither be 


acknowledged nor contained. 

D. Submissiveness—a wish to recover 
the lost dependence of childhood and 
have some authority cast in the role 
of caretaker. 


Self-indulgence; ruthless self-inter- 
est; hatred; submissiveness—these are 
the marks, not of strength, but of 


weakness; not of confidence, but of fear. 


Because those who exhibit these traits 
are themselves a prey to destructive 


emotions, they strike out at their 
world with destructive force. 
Because they are suffering, they 


make others suffer. Because they are 
tormented by fear, they make others 
afraid. 

There is no cure for their 
except a sense of fellowship; a sense 
of belonging; a sense of being in on a 
human enterprise that has dignity and 
that can both use and reward 
uniquely human powers. 

Only as we believe in mankind can 
we win enough freedom from fear to 
make a world that is fit for mankind. 
Bonaro Overstreet in The Churchman. 


POETIC WINDOWS 


Fountains Abbey 


illness 


our 


The sunlight dazzles on the ribs of 
stone; 

A cloud trails a slow shade across 
the mill. 


The white monks leave their roofless 
church alone; 
But there, life’s active purpose lingers 


still * * * 


The strong world swings the needle 
of the will 
From these faint memories of a life 


half-guessed — 
A searching beauty, an unearthly rest. 
—KE. K. Ellis 


Your Picture 

In the temple of my heart 

There stands a picture of you. 
Your face is sweet and charming 
With eyes of marvelous hue. 


Your dear picture in my heart, 
No years will ever erase; 

It’ll remain there forever 

In the same accustomed place. 


From this picture in my heart 
I can hear sweet music flow, 
Your voice in soothing accents 
Like no other voice I know. 


I do not wish to remove 

This dear image from my heart; 

It’s part of my being, 

Your picture in my heart.—Martha W 
Jennings in Beyond These Shadows; 
Exposition Press 


Hard to Be a Carpenter 

I wonder what he charged for chairs 
At Nazareth. 

And did men try to beat him down, 
And boast about it in the town, 

‘I bought it cheap for half a crown 
From that mad carpenter’? 

And did they promise and not pay, 
Put it off to another day, 

Or did they break his heart that wa) 
My Lord the Carpenter? 

I wonder did he leave bad debts, 
And did he know my fears and frets 
The Gospel writer here forgets 

To tell about the Carpenter. 

But that’s just what I want to know 
Ah! Christ in glory, here below 
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Men cheat and lie to one another so || 
It’s hard to be a carpenter—Studdert 


Kennedy 
A Dream 
I dreamed a dream, a_night-marish 
dream, 


And everything so real did seem 
That I thought the dream was true; 
I lived among another Race, 

Black my hands, and black my face, 
Only that I knew. 


Suddenly I was accused of rape, 

And I struggled fiercely to escape — 
But a force of men hemmed me in; 
Their faces firm and white, 

In the soft, reflected light, 

They would punish sin! 


And they hanged me to a tree, 
Shouting, “Long live Liberty!” 
And soon thereafter I was dead, 
Snuffed into space and time, 
“But I didn’t commit the crime” 
Over and over I softly said. 


Other blacks just worked and sang, 
A church bell in the distance rang, 
They began to kneel and pray; 
They prayed to God above, 

They prayed for truth and love, 
Their sins be washed away. 


Somehow I found a church, though 
dead, 

Entering just as the Preacher said, 

“Hallelujah, all praise to Him” 

There was I a black, alone, 

Listening to-the spiritual tone, 

Unseen, for the light was dim. 


Then a flash of lightning came, 
They saw me and wildly proclaim, 
“Who desecrates our Holy Room, 
What black shall dare to share 
Our holy, sacred prayer, 

Equality with us assume?” 


And they struck out at me 

In the name of liberty, 

But I was dead, I wasn’t there, 

But in the dream they thought I was, 
And all the commotion was because 

I was black and wasn’t fair! 


Then something within stirred me to 
fight, 

For justice on earth and for right, 

And e’en though I was dead, 

The cause seemed so vital and just, 

Something cried within Fight I must, 

The truth shall forge ahead! 


And so I said to startled men, 
I’m here and I will come again, 
I am dead and I am black, 

If your preachments are sincere, 
You’ll return and meet me here, 
I am coming back! 


I am coming back to make you see 

The meaning of truth and liberty; 

The color of skin doesn’t make 

The quality of heart and mind; 

Yes, I’ll come back, you will find 

When life returns and I’m awake! 
—L. M. Brile 


To the Beloved 
Set me as a seal upon your heart, 
as a seal upon your arm, 
for strong as death is love, 
ardent love as mighty as Sheol; 
its flashes are bolts of flame, 
of consuming fire. 
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Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can torrents sweep it away. 
If a man would give all the wealth 
of his house for love, 
men would utterly despise him. 
—Leroy Waterman in The Song 
of Songs. 


Evening 
The sun, a lonely diver, 
poises now, 
Then into golden waters 
of the west 
He plunges without 
sound, and splashes stars 
upon the twilight’s breast. 
—Adelaide Love 


SELECTED PROSE 


Pastoral Prayer 

Almighty God, Father of humanity, 
in Whose great hand the journey and 
generations come and go, grant Thy 


| blessing and consecration upon Thy 


assembly; and upon each one, upon the 
life we live together and the life we 
live alone, upon our distracted world 
so hate-haunted, so fear-driven, so 


| confused and dismayed. Make a whiter 


light from a higher sky shine to show 
us the way from the murmur and 
subtlety of suspicion with which Thy 
people vex one another. Give us rest. 
Make a new beginning and mingle the 
races and nations of mankind in a new 
alchemy of friendship and with some 
finer essence of forbearance, forgive- 
ness, understanding and good will. 
Temper our minds and purify our 
hearts. We ask it in Thy holy name. 
Amen.—Joseph Fort Newton 


Resurrection 

The New Testament word translated 
“resurrection” in our English Bible is 
“anastasis,” and does not mean either 
in form or substance the resuscitation 
of a dead body or the gathering to- 
gether of the former constituents of a 
dead body in order to resume the kind 
of existence it had lost. It means more 
and other than that. It essentially 
means the furnishing of any person, 
who has undergone physical dissolu- 
tion, with a new or spiritual body 
appropriate to his condition. 

It means that you and I, reader, 
when our time comes to depart from 
this world will be surrendering one 
kind of life, the only one we have 
hitherto known, for another, and, we 
may hope, a better.—R. J. Campbell in 
The Life of the World to Come; Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


| The Quest of Happiness 


Happiness! It is useless to seek it 
elsewhere than in this warmth of 
human relations * * * and these human 
relations must be created. One must 
go through an apprenticeship to learn 
the job * * * each man must look to 
himself to teach him the meaning of 


life. It is not something discovered: 
it is something moulded. These prison 
walls that this age of trade has built 
up around us, we can break down. We 
can still run free, call to our comrades, 
and marvel to hear once more, in re- 
sponse to our call, the pathetic chant 
of the human voice.—Saint-Euxpery 





Vision 

A composer inspired by a great 
work of art may be engrossed in its 
preparation to such an extent as to 
forget tedium. If he is writing a 
symphony, he cannot achieve his object 
without undergoing what to others 
must seem the irksome task of writing 
the orchestral score with its minutiae 
of notes, its indications of tempo and 
expression, its arrangement for the 
various instruments. But in proportion 
as the composer’s inspiration is strong, 
the work of scoring is made lighter by 
enthusiasm. So it is with life. Duties 
cannot be escaped: drudgery is often 
inevitable. Temptations call for watch- 
fulness and resistance, Yet without 
vision work is irksome, work is grudg- 
ingly undertaken, nor is there glory in 
the struggle. The upward path is hard 
to climb. Without faith the sky is 
dark and starless.—B. W. Hirst in the 
London Quarterly Review. 


The Ministry of Silence 

Progress has been synonymous with 
noise. And the most dreadful noise of 
all is accompanied by a large mush- 
room—shaped cloud, and followed by 
a great deal of radio-activity. 

Noise and materialism go together. 
If a man admits he possesses an im- 
mortal soul, he admits the need for 
quiet, for withdrawal, for contempla- 
tion. If, however, an immortal sou! is 
dispensed with, there is left a bundle 
of nervous reactions, an assemblage of 
water and slime and animal heat jig- 
ging to every impulse, braying into 
meaningless laughter when tickled, and 
babbling out parrot-cries when prodded 
or offered a bag of nuts. 

Silence dignifies humanity. Medita- 
tion belongs to men, but not to mach- 
ines walking. Philosophy and wisdom 
are bred in the stillness of the spirit. 
Understanding comes to the quiet heart 
which waits and searches for it. 

If this age could learn again the 
lesson-of silence, it might take its first 
steps on the long road to health and 
sanity. But at present all the signs 
are of a more concentrated fury in the 
devil-dance, a louder and louder beat- 
ing of the mechanical tom-toms.—Lon- 
don Evening News. 


Union With the Spirit 


Let me know love upon my path, a 
love from which I leap with silver-slip- 
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pered feet into the burning rapture of 
life’s dance. When all that life shall 
spread before me of its flowers and fruit 
is shrunken, blackened with the frost 
of fear; when all the things that I had 
thought imperishable are gone, leaving 
but a single blossom blooming like a 
star of hope; when life has seemed to 
come and go, revolving endlessly upon 
the wheel of change, of death and 
bloom, decay and life; when I have 
been weighed like a cluster of ripe 
grapes, filled with the wine of happi- 
ness, then slowly pressed beneath the 
shame and sorrow I have found; when 
all my song has sung itself, enrap- 
tured and impassioned, and now there 
is nothing left but longing, and the 
distant warmth of memory; when all 
my future songs will sing themselves 
upon the fragrant breath of bliss from 
an unremembered past; when I have 
given all because of inner, deep neces- 
sity, and seemingly am empty-handed 
while my pilgrimage is not yet done; 
when I have seared my eager pinions 
on some flight through flaming space, 
and sleep is haunted by old passions 
and a haunting anguish in my breast— 
then I shall turn toward the golden 
candlestick of Love, for when its tiny 
flicker is blown out I shall no longer 
wish to be here, even though my empty 
house remains. For wherever there is 
Love, there is always hope. When 
there is hope one glint of Beauty still 
remains. When Beauty has not breath- 
ed her last, still Truth can find a way, 
for Beauty, Love and Truth are one. 
—Wesley La Violette in The Creative 
Light; David McKay Company. 


BOOKISH BREVITIES 

No religious book published in Eng- 
land in recent years has evoked more 
interest or provoked more controversy 
than The Rise of Christianity, by Er- 
nest William Barnes. Now that the 
book is available in America it will be 
interesting to watch the reactions of 
our religious leaders. Some reactions 
are predictable. One will be that the 
author has not given ample considera- 
tion to the very latest and best in New 
Testament criticism—such, for ex- 
ample, as one finds in the writings of 
C. H. Dodds. Another, on the part of 
extreme conservatives, will be that the 
author is a modernist of the first order 
and therefore not a trustworthy guide. 
And a third reaction will be that of 
liberal theologians who, while differing 
as to details, will cheer a bishop who 
is brave enough to proclaim what he 
believes to be the truth. My only sug- 
gestion at this point is that the Bishop 
of Birmingham is at once a distin- 
guished mathematician, a great scholar 
and a sincere Christian and that what 
he has to say about Christian origins 
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should be known to every clergyman 
in America (Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, $4). * * * The Un-Marsxian 
Socialist, by Henri De Lubac, is a pro- 
found and definitive study of Proudhon 
who has been called “the moralist of 
the working-classes.” Most Americans, 
I suspect, if they know Proudhon at 
all, know him only through some of 
his epigrams the most familiar 
which are, “God is evil’ and “property 
is theft.” But Proudhon is a moralist 
with whose thought religious leaders 
should not remain unacquainted. Anti- 
clerical, even anti-theistic, Proudhon, 
by the vigor and impatience of his 
thought and his fine sense of justice 
merits our consideration. And this is 


especially true in a day in which Chris- 


tianity and Communism are the two 
major and opposing ideologies of the 
Western world (Sheed & Ward, $3.50). 
* * * In The Creative Light, Wesley 
La Violette has given us a volume of 
rich insight. The author, widely known 
as a distinguished musician and com- 
poser, reveals himself as something of 
a metaphysician and a mystic and what 
he has to say is said with singing 
words. Every human being, he argues, 
is potentially creative and it is the 
duty and privilege of every man to 
find and set free his own creative 
capacities. The purpose and death- 
lessness of man’s life and his possible 
high destiny is the central thought of 
the book. Of Jesus the author says: 
“He stands out above all Western fig- 
ures in the verdant springtime of the 


heart.” Of organized Christianity he 
says: “Christianity became partly a 
matter of nationality. It became a 
matter of dogma, cult and creeds; 


of authority clashing with authority. 


More and more it became separated 
from its spiritual origins.” Obviously 
there is something to be said on the 
other side of this question—that some 
kind of dogma or doctrine is the inevit- 
able outcome of experience, for ex- 
ample. Nevertheless, the reader, what- 
ever his vocation, will find in this book 
deep springs of refreshment and, for 
the preacher, it has great homiletical 
values (David McKay Company, $3.50). 
* * * Sex Habits of American Men, 
under the able editorship of Albert 
Deutch, brings together some fourteen 
interpretations of the epochal Kinsey 
report. Among them are Jewish, Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant interpre- 
tations. Then, too, there are valuable 
contributions dealing with the implica- 
tions of the Kinsey report in relation 
to personal counseling and sex educa- 
tion. One thing is evident: the Church 
has never given adequate attention to 
the sex factor in human life and happi- 
ness. Books such as this will do 
much to correct this unhappy omission 
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the occupation of Belgium the distin- 
vuished painter, Albert Dasnoy, em- 
ployed his enforced idleness in a very 
productive manner. He gave his time 
to reflecting upon the deep and ulti- 
mate meaning and significance of the 
Greek myths. The result of those 
leisurely reflections is set forth in 


(Prentice-Hall, Inc., $3). * * * During | 


Gods and Men, a book of profound dis- | 


cernment and artistic beauty. Here is 


told something of the desires and | 


doubts which have haunted the human 
mind in all ages. Here is revealed the 


ageless value of Greek culture and in- | 
sight. The black and white drawings, | 


copied from ancient Greek vases, are 
by the well-known sculptor, Charles 
Leplae. This book is having a large 
sale in Europe and I hope that it will 


have a very wide reception in America | 


(The Harvill Press, London; 8/6). * * * 
Leroy Waterman of the Department 
of Oriental Languages and Literature 
in the University of Michigan is a 
teacher in whom are combined the sel- 
dom combined virtues of scholarly 
precision and poetic insight. Ample 
evidence of this, long known to his 
colleagues and his many students, be- 
comes evident to any lover of great 
literature who is fortunate enough to 
read his magnificent translation of that 
perennial classic, The Song of Songs. 
The translation follows an extended 
introduction in which is discussed the 
history of the poem’s interpretation 
and this is followed by exceedingly 
helpful textual and critical notes. No 
Bible student, and no lover of great 
literature of any kind, can afford to 
miss Professor Waterman’s rendition 
of this classic which is rightly inter- 
preted as a dramatic poem (University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor; $2). 
* * * The dislocations caused by two 
World Wars, together with the fact 
that few Americans read French with 
ease explains, at least in part, why 
most of us are woefully ignorant of 
modern French literature, especially 
French poetry, but ample tastes of 
what is best in recent French poetry 
may be found in W. J. Strahan’s 
Appollinaire to Aragon. This anthology 
represents the translations of exam- 
ples from the published works of thirty 
modern French poets covering the 
years 1914-45. Beginning with Guill- 
aume Apollinaire, “the greatest single 
influence on French poetry since Bau- 
delaire,” the author traces the different 
schools, genres and varying types of 
poetry up to our time. There are in- 
formative biographical notes preceding 
‘ach poet represented in the anthology. 
The rather long introduction by the 
-ditor and translator is most illuminat- 
ng (Methuen and Company, London; 


7/6). * * * A Treasury of Russian 


‘pirituality, edited by George P. Fed- 
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PLANNING  FIDANCIM A non-technical guide to the com- 
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° house. Functional, artistic and ec- 
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When Planning to Build or Remodel 


Let this Authority be Your Guide 









¢ 


WILLIAM H. LEACH 


Founder-editor of Church Management 
ond on internationally known authority 
14) 


on church planning and b ] 


Protestant 








Church Building epee 
















Planning to build? “What style shall we 
choose? How large a building can we put on 
our ground? How large should the heating unit 
be? How about landscaping?” 


Planning to remodel? “Can we build a wing 
that will take care of all our group activities? 
Will it be possible to install air conditioning? 
Are the acoustics all right for a new organ?” 


And the ever-present, all-important questivn: 
How and when and where are we going to get 
the money for our sort of a building program? 


Dr. Leach answers these and the many other 
problems that a planning group would never 
have dreamed possible 
could arise. There is 








talent in a man who has 
such knowledge, through 
actual experience and 
long study; there is 
genius when he can 
write down this knowl- 
edge for others. Of such 
genius is Protestant 
Church Building com- 
posed. $3 
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otov of the Orthodox Theological Sem- 
inary in New York is well named. It 
is a treasury rich with the spirituei 
wisdom of Russia’s religious geniuses 
—Theodosius, Sergius, Avvakum, Sera- 
phim, and John of Cronstady, to name 
but a few. The average Western 
Christian, whether Latin or Protestant, 
is amazingly ignorant of the rich 
springs of Russian devotional litera- 
ture. And because of this he, and the 
communions he represents, are all the 
poorer. Ministers will find this book 
to be of permanent value—even though 
much of its thought and language will 
seem strange to them (Sheed & Ward, 
$6.50). * * * Good psychology, support- 
ed by an amazingly wide experience 
and a deep religious faith, combine to 
make How to Stop Worrying and Start 
Living, by Dale Carnegie, a book of 
vital information and inspiration. Those 
who are called upon to counsel with 
men and women concerning personal 
problems should lose no time in ob- 
taining it (Simon and Schuster, $2.95). 
* * * Living Nobly is a volume of fifty- 
two religious essays—Biblical, doctri- 
nal and practical—covering the Chris- 
tian Year and reprinted from the Lon- 
don Times. Though unsigned, it is 
apparent that the contributors have 
been men of outstanding scholarship 
and ability. This book, in addition to 
its inspirational value, is seminal with 
homiletical insights and suggestions 
(Hodder & Stoughton, London; 6/-). 
* * * During an unusually leisurely 
vacation I have had opportunity to 
read a number of rather substantial 
theological books and there is one to 
which I would call particular attention. 
It is, as I see it, one of the most im- 
portant books to appear in a decade 
and a must book for every Protestant 
clergyman who, knowing its faults, is, 
nevertheless, convinced that, in Amer- 
ica at least, the religious culture of 
tomorrow must be Protestant in prin- 
ciple. The book to which I refer is 
The Protestant Era, by Paul Tillich. 
Here is a book which breaks new 
ground, recovers lost causes and, 
though denying nor minimizing none 
of the difficulties, yet sets the evan- 
gelical preacher on his way with a 
new sense of duty and destiny (The 
University of Chicago Press, $4). * * * 
Incidently, the book which gave me the 
most interesting entertainment during 
the vacation season was New Yor 
Confidential, by Jack Lait and Le¢ 
Mortimer. But there is much mort 
than entertainment to be found in thi 
volume. It is highly informative. | 
is the lowdown on the big town and 
although it contains a mass of info? 
mation which is irrelevant to the need 
of clergymen or delegates to Sunda: 
School conventions, it, nevertheless 
gives the visitor to Gotham an abund 
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nee of information which will stand 
im in good stead. It reveals what 
1aps and guide-books say nothing 
bout. It tells you what to see and 
‘hat to do, and it tells you what not 
) see and what not to do. (Ziff-Davis 
‘ublishing Company, $2.75). 


\NNIVERSARY OF THE NESTLE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 

The Nestle Greek New Testament 
clebrates this year its golden anni- 
versary. 

It was in 1898 that D. Dr. Eberhard 
Nestle issued the first edition of his 
“Novum Testamentatum Graece” in a 
small and inexpensive harmony of the 
textual research of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This work was based on the 
comparisons of the editions cf Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott-Hort and B. Weiss, and 
was, in 1904 taken over by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in London 
as the basis of its missionary trans- 
lations. 

Dr. Eberhard Nestle was able to 
make progressive corrections in his 
work in the course of the nine editions 
that appeared before his death in 
1913. He especially enriched the work 
by his selection of the variant read- 
ings. 

Since 1913 his son, D. Dr. Erwin 
Nestle (Studienrat in Ulm a. D.) has 
continued the work. In 1927 it was 
newly re-issued in more _ practical 
form. The latest discoveries, particu- 
larly the Chester-Beatty papyri were 
consistently considered. Now, in 1948, 
the eighteenth edition has appeared, 
from the presses of the Privilegierten 
Bible-House in Stuttgart, Germany. 
The price is, within Germany, at this 
time, four marks. 

It is planned to re-print the Greek- 
Latin edition as soon as the necessary 
paper can be found for the purpose. 











In steel, with plywood top. Available 
for early delivery in six and eight-foot 
lengths. Ideal for banquet and Sunday 
School purposes. Write for prices. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department 702 Scranton 2, Pa. 
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Religious Audio-Visual Field. A complete listing of prac- 
tically all Religious Motion Pictures, Slides, Filmstrips, 
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( ) MASTER GUIDE TO RELI- ( ) Bill (plus postage) after 3 days free in- 
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paid gram in Your Church” booklet 
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Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. 
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Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
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sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
tors. Write today for Nlus. Catalog L. 
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town. The crystal clear swimming pool _ deep sea fishing. 
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There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$3.00 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 


Suufing we water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis BE. Pike, 
Mgr. 
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Religion in the British Isles 
by Alhert D. Belden 


S THIS report is written the 
eyes of all Protestant church- 
men and women are turned to 
the Netherlands at this time. It is 
well to remember how appropriate such 
a direction is if we recall the heroic 
struggle of Protestantism out of which 
Holland was born. 
Our hearts beat high with hope that 
a new era for the Churches of the 
Reformation is about to begin on a 
world scale. That does not mean that 
we miss the value of a true Catholicism. 
Protestantism is not a denial of Catho- 
A new 


| authority appears in Christendom from 


this point onward equivalent though 
very different from the historic Vatican 
of Rome and Patriarchate of the 
Eastern Church. How singular that 
world-authority in Christendom should 
appear in this Triune form! May it 
be a happy augury of increasing co- 
operation till they are one in three 
and three in one! 

Amsterdam is the greatest Christian 
Council to be called together in his- 
tory, 142 denominations—nothing quite 
like it since Nicaea! 

Archbishop Germanos 

It is very interesting to learn that 
the Archbishop of the Greek Church in 
London, Germanos, who is also Arch- 
bishop of Thyateira and Exarch of the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantin- 
ople, and also one of the five Presi- 
dents of the World Council of Churches, 
was recently in Moscow assisting at 
the 500th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Russian Orthodox Church. 

This may yet prove to be a very big 
hole in the “iron curtain.” 

The latest report about Russia and 
Amsterdam is from the secular press 
of Moscow saying that the Russian 
Church will not be represented at 
Amsterdam because the World Council 
of Churches is anti-democratic and 
political in its purpose and not con- 
cerned with ecclesiastical matters. 


This is not so far endorsed by the 
Russian Church and it looks very much 
like an attempt to forestall any anti- 
Communist verdict on the part of the 
Assembly. It is to be hoped the As- 
sembly will steer clear of such a trap, 
and maintain sympathy with the Rus- 
sian Church.* 
The Pax Christi League 

This growing movement in Britain 
and America is pressing its plan for 
ending war through the churches very 
hard upon the Amsterdam Assembly. 
The British press has given good space 
to its plea, and a strong group of 
Dutch friends are rallying to the 
cause. American Pax Christi has some 


of its most distinguished supporters 
in the Assembly delegation. By a 
striking coincidence Rome has _ also 


launched a Pax Christi movement of 
its own, and great demonstrations have 
recently been held in France. The Ro- 
man Pax Christi is concentrating as 
a first step on the production of a real 
peace feeling between France and Ger- 
many. It would be easy to see in this 
only another anti-Russian maneuver 
and a tragic limitation to the intrinsic 
meaning of Pax Christi, but it remains 
to be seen if such a judgment is correct. 


Greece 

The Atkines Movement, which was 
started in 1938, recently celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. Its purpose is to 
bring Christian scientists into contact 
with one another. It publishes a per- 
iodical, ‘‘Atkines,” the last number of 
which is devoted to a survey of the 
work accomplished during these first 
“A spirit which—in Greece 
as elsewhere—has been troubling th: 
scientific world for more than a cen- 
tury.” Our readers will remember that 
at Christmas, 1946, a manifesto was 
published, signed by 181 Greek schol 
ars, artists and men of letters, in whic 


ten years. 


*The address of John Foster Dulles certail 


blasted this hope. 
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they declared that the future of hu- 
manity in general “is dependent on the 
formation of sound spiritual bases, 
without which no true civilization 
can exist. These spiritual bases cannot 
be laid outside the ethical framework 
of the Christian faith.” 


Many scholars from other countries, 
including Professor C. A. Millikan and 
R. Aitken, also supported this affirma- 
tion: that there is no contradiction 
between science and the Christian 
faith, but on the contrary, that science 
may be influenced by the eternal truth 
of Christian values to work towards 
a better world. Even from China sci- 
entists sent messages of encouragement 
to the members of Atkines. 


The Lambeth Conference 


The press report of the Conference 
of Anglican Bishops just concluded at 
Lambeth is not very impressive. It 
looks very much like the old story of 
“mountain in labour, producing a 
mouse,” but it is necessary to wait for 
the official report before one can be 
sure, 

The wholesale condemnation of Marx- 
ian Communism with evident reference 
to Russia was tempered somewhat by 
the warning not to “ignore certain 
lessons which are to be learnt from 
the unquestionable fact that Commu- 
nism has awakened a disciplined re- 
sponse in the minds of many. To them 
Communism appears as a_ protest 
against social injustice.” 

Cn the question of divorce the Church 
of England remains stationary and 
apparently has no concern for the 
baneful effects on the development of 
personality in partners to an unhappy 
and unsuccessful marriage. 


Perhaps the chief value of the Con- 
ference has been the awakening of 
Anglicanism to its world-wide influ- 
ence and the grave responsibility of 
its overseas relationships. 


Discovery of Manuscript of Isaiah 


The director of the American School 
of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, 
Professor Millar Burrows of Yale Uni- 
versity, has announced the discovery 
of the earliest known manuscript of 
the entire Biblical book of Isaiah. 
This discovery is of particular signifi- 
cance, since its origin is dated about 
the first century B.C. Other complete 
texts of Isaiah are known to exist only 
as recently as the ninth century A.D. 


The manuscript, a_ well-preserved 
scroll of parchment, is an almost per- 
fect copy written in a hand similar to 
the script of the so-called Nash Papy- 
rus, and it confirms some writings of 
Septuaginta. It is being preserved in 


the Orthodox Monastery of St. Mark 
at Jerusalem. 
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Roman Chaplains Tribute to 
Protestant Churches 


The Roman Catholic chaplains to 
German prisoners in France have held 
a meeting at Lourdes, and on July 30, 
sent a greeting to the Ecumenical! 
Commission for the Chaplaincy Service 
to Prisoners of War, which we quote 
in full: 

“Looking back, we think with grati- 
tude to God of the fraternal help 
which we, as prisoners, have received 
from the Christian churches affiliated 
to the World Council of Churches. We 
know how many of us, especially those 
in remote districts, have derived in- 
sight, courage and comfort from the 
Lagergemeinde and other papers pub- 
lished by the ecumenical movement. 

“But we feel particular joy and 
gratitude to the Lord of the Church 
for granting us this experience of the 
Una Sancta Ecclesia, in our daily con- 
tacts with our Protestant colleagues. 
We could give so many personal wit- 
nesses of this! But in any case we 
Catholic chaplains shall take back with 
us to Germany, as one of the richest 
spiritual fruits of our captivity, this 
frank interest in one another, this 
prayer to the Spirit ‘to unite our divi- 
sions,’ this brotherhood as disciples of 
our common Master. 

“And we shall express our gratitude 
for all the spiritual and moral help 
which you have given us by sincere 
prayers during the Assembly in Am- 
sterdam, that the Lord God may use it 
in His grace as a further step toward 
the fulfillment of the last prayer of 
His Son: ‘That they may be one, that 
the world may: believe that thou hast 
sent me’ (John 17:21).” 


Two Americans 


The Methodist Recorder of London 
published this story, in a recent issue, 
that should be of interest to my Amer- 
itan readers: 

Two American infidels were once 
talking about Jesus in a railway train. 
One was the notorious Colonel Inger- 
soll, the other General Lew Wallace. 
“T think,” said Wallace, “an interest- 
ing romance could be written about 
him.” “And you’re the very man to 
write it,” said Ingersoll. “Set forth 
the correct view of his life and char- 
acter. Tear down the prevailing senti- 
ment about his divineness, and paint 
him as he was—just a man among 
men.” 

The suggestion was acted upon, and 
the romance was written, and entitled 
Ben Hur. It was not, however, what 


Ingersoll had hoped it would be, for 
in studying the facts before putting 
pen to paper, Wallace found himself 
face to face with Jesus, and the more 
he studied his life and character the 
more he was convinced that he was | 








“Very moving and of absorbing 
interest. 
I feel sure it will do much good.” 
—Henry Smith Leiper 


EPISTLE 
TO 
WHITE 
CHRISTIANS 


by Fred D. Wentzel 


What would it mean for white men 
to practise the Christian religion in 
their relationships with Negroes? 
Here is a clear, well-informed an- 
swer, presented in persuasive words 
by the president of Fellowship 
House, Philadelphia. The chapters 
are titled: A Catalog of Sin, The 
Road to Salvation, What Is Natural? 
The Fruits of Sin, Fruits of Righte- 
ousness, Intermarriage, The Open 
Door, If the Church Were Christian. 

$1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION PRESS 


1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





NEW TRACTS. 


. When the Minister Calls (Aid in mak- 
ing a minister’s call worth while). | 
2. Better See the Doctor! (the minister) 
before it is too late to solve your prob- | 
lems. 
3. When Is a Man a Backslider? Every- 
body wants to know that! } 
4. How to Break Bad Habits. People will | 
thank you for this one! 
5. Suggestions for Church Etiquette. How 
to behave in church. 
6. The Church Burned Down. For ‘‘mem- 
bers elsewhere.” | 
7. It’s Going to Be Embarrassing (if you 
die unsaved!) 
‘8. What Is in the Bible? 
torical outline. 
9. Bible Teachings Concerning Marriage. 
Much needed today ! 
10. How Parents May Teach Religion. This 
is really important! 


Sample Kit 10c; $1.00 per 100 
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more than a mere man among men, | 
until at length, like the centurion 
under the Cross, he was constrained to 
say, “Verily, this was the Son of God.” 


A Layman Retorts to Dean Inge 

Dean Inge does not think much of | 
sermons as a feature of public wor- 
ship. In his address to a churchmen’s 
conference at Oxford recently he de- 
clared that preaching was like throw- 
ing a bucketful of water over a row 
of bottles with narrow necks. A few 
drops might find their way into the 
bottles; but most of the bucketful 
would go to waste. A layman, writing 
in a religious weekly, retorts to the 
Dean: 

“The simile is an entertaining one. 
But its force depends on the assump- 
tion that the bottle-necks are narrow— 
by which, of course, he means that 
people are not receptive to preaching. 

“The assumption is a big one. Prob- 
ably people are not receptive to indif- 
ferent preaching. Why should they 
be? But all the evidence goes to show 
that, where preaching is good, people 
will flock to hear it; and it is a psy- 
chological fact that the mind of a 
person who is eager to hear is recep- 
tive to what he hears. The Dean’s 
comment, therefore, is actually a re- 
flection, not on the value of preaching, 
but on the negligible value of bad or 
indifferent preaching, and with this, 
I think, he would find very general 
agreement, particularly among regular 
churchgoers. Sermons, as such, are 
not out of season. But poor sermons 
never were in season.” 

Provost Howard of Coventry amused 
a few friends at Cromer with the fol- 
lowing story. A few weeks ago he 
was due to preach at Rugby. To his 
horror the express went through Rug- 
by station. He sought out the guard 
who suggested that a message tied to 
some hard substance should be dropped 
on the next station. So the Provost 
wrote, “The Provost of Coventry was | 
put on the wrong train and is on his | 
way to London.” This was transmitted 
over the telephone to the vicar of 
Rugby in the following words: “The 
gent from Coventry has overstepped | 
the mark and cannot come.” 
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Questions Jesus Asked 
By CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL 


In his preaching to the multitudes and in 
his dealings with individuals Jesus frequently 
put the climax of his message in the form 
of a question. Dr. Chappell in these 17 
striking sermons, explores the full signifi- 
cance of the answers we must give. $2 


Real Living Takes Time 


and Other Sermons 
By HAZEN G. WERNER 


These fifteen chapters deal with the prob- 
lems faced by those who attempt to live the 
Christian life. Dr. Werner shows that we 
become what we are slowly—that real living 
takes time. A valuable aid in counseling. $2 


The Hour Has Come 
By G. RAY JORDAN 


These thirteen sermons interpret for our 
daily life Jesus’ great high-priestly prayer 
found in the seventeenth chapter of John. 
Ministers and teachers will find this book a 
rewarding source of illustrations, interpreta- 
tions and homiletic helps. $1.75 






The Greatest Questions of the 
Bible and of Life 


By CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


Each of these eighteen sermons vividly 
pictures a Bible situation which demanded 
positive decision and describes the human 
elements involved, the various influences 
brought to bear, and the results of the deci- 
sion made. $2 
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in politics; 


Cloth $2.50 — Paper $1.50 


® The twenty-two chapters of this symposium analyze 
the various aspects of secularism as they are mani- 
fested in contemporary life—in higher education; in 
literature and in the motion pictures; 
in international affairs; in business, 


in the church, 
indus- 


try, and organized labor, in racial and social issues — 
as a handicap to the development of personality and 


as a breeder of crime. 


The Chapters and their Authors ... 


Part I — Introductory 


THE NATURE OF SECULARISM - 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


Leroy E. 
SECULARISM 


Loemker 
-John T. MeNeill 


PART II — Secularism in Contemporary Culture 


SECULARISM AND CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION - 
SCIENCE AS A SOURCE OF SECULARISM - 
SECULARISM IN MOTION PICTURES — Paul F. 
SECULARISM IN THE CHURCH — (¢ 


- Goodrich C. White 
-Carl Wallace Miller 


Heard 


xeorge N. Shuster 


PART III — Secularism in Political Life 


SECULAR CONCEPTS IN POLITICS 
Pitman B. 


SECULARISM IN DIPLOMACY 


SECULARISM IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
SECULARISM AND WORLD ORDER 


James E,. Ward 
Potter 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
Shafer 


Sherwood Eddy 
-Luman J. 


PART IV — Secularism in Economic and Social Issues 


SECULARISM AND ORGANIZED LABOR - 


Don D. Leschoier 


SECULARISM IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY —F. Ernest Johnson 


SECULARISM AND SOCIAL ISSUES — Bertram W. Doyle 

SECULARISM — A BREEDER OF CRIME — J. Edgar Hoover 

PERSONALITIES : UNPRODUCTIVE, HANDICAPPED, 
Henry Lee Robison, Jr. 


PART V — Christianity’s Witness in a Secular World 


THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE — Hugh C. Stuntz 
THE SPIRITUAL VIEW OF SECULAR AFFAIRS - 
HOW CHRISTIANITY CHALLENGES SECULARISM 
SECULARISM AND CHURCH UNITY — Alexander C. 
SECULARISM IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
SECULARISM AND THE HOME Hazen G. Werner 
SECULARISM AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH G. Bromley Oxnam 


At All Bookstores .- - ABINGDON 


Gerald Kennedy 


Zabriskie 
Edwin Mims 


AND NEUROTIC - 


Gerald O. McCulloh 
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HALLEY,’ BIBLEHANDBOOK 
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“I am amazed by the breadth of its material, 
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price. The scholarship is good, and its writing 
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THE NEED OF NEW INSIGHTS 


A novelist says about a_ certain 
place of worship: “The whole church 
had the smell of clothes, shut up in a 
closet, that had not been worn for a 
very long time.” Whenever religion 
looks like an ancient habit of thought, 
an absolute doctrine and _ practice, 
without any insight, freshness, and 
pewer to meet the needs of the time, 
it is because there has been no first- 
hand experience of God. The past has 
no saving vision for the present unless 
people have tried out its truth for 
themselves. Carlyle turned into the old 
clothes market and looked at the empty 
suits and as he thought of the romantic 
figures and distinguished men who 
had worn them, exclaimed, “These old 
garments are ghosts of life, come to 
judgment.” Yes, amid the shocks of 
change and catastrophe, a merely tra- 
ditional religion is inadequate and out- 
worn, and is discarded as something 
which has served its day. 

What is needed is not an old report, 
but a new insight which will verify 
and extend it. ... The traditional must 
pass into the personal, and be revived, 
corrected, and completed by the new 
vision of those who are in touch with 
God. “I have heard of thee by the 
hearing of the ear; but now mine eye 
seeth thee.” From Crisis on the Fron- 
tier by Arthur A. 2 
Clark, Edinburgh. 


Cowan; 


UNSEEN CURRENTS 

A few years ago in crossing the At- 
lantic we ran into rough weather. It 
was cold and stormy. An experienced 
traveler said to me, “Wait until io 
morrow; it will be warm then.”  ! 
thought it was wishful thinking. Bu 
the next morning we came into warn 
summer weather again. When I saw 
my traveling companion I said: “Let 
me ask you. 
or how did you know that we 
going to have warmer weather?” H: 
laughed. “I knew it would be warmer 
but there is no magic about it. I just 
knew that on this day we would b 
in the Gulf Stream.” I had only see! 
the clouds and rain. He knew of th 
unseen current bearing a mighty fore 
of warmth to overcome the storm. 


wert 


No one can deny that all we ca! 
see seems against any claims or hopes 
for a more brotherly society. But th: 
deeper question is: Are there force 
slipping in on unseen currents whic! 
may be more important and deter 


Are you a good guesser, 
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ninative than what we see amid this 
urbulance? For myself, I have the 
eap of faith. I believe that the Chris- 
ian conception of brotherhood is not 
merely an ideal to be supported; it is 
ot just a plank in a Christian plat- 
form which will be put into effect when 
enough people become persuaded of 
its desirability. It is a fact written 
even now into our very nature. From 
The News in Religion by Gene E. Bart- 
lett; Abingdon-Cokesburry Press. 


A HIGH TOWER TO THE SOUL 

You have climbed to the top of some 
high tower, have you not? What an 
experience stretches out before you! 
What a freedom of vision comes to your 
eyes! What an exaltation is found 
above the trivial, the mean, the petty! 
Worship, whether in cloistered nook 
or stately cathedral or village conven- 
ticle, should be a high tower to the 
soul. Through it God becomes more 
real, life more enriching. By it all 
who use it are able to see the big, 
broad, expansive wonder world which 
reaches out beyond this one. And in 
the strength of the experience there is 
found for each of us the dynamic for 
daily living. From To-Day; Issue by 
Alfred Samuel Nickless; The Westmin- 
ster Press. 


THE TRUTH OF THE ATONEMENT 

In his last novel, Mountain Meadow, 
posthumously published, John Buchan 
pictures Galliard, who had been reared 
in the bleak North, as first deserting 
his people, gaining a fortune, and 
what seemed to be a happy home, but 
suffering the haunting unrest that he 
had a debt to pay to his people. This 
finally unbalanced his mind. He de- 
serted his business and his home. An- 
other man who had only a year to live 

his name was Leithen—went into the 
bleak North woods to find him. He was 
not able to bring Galliard to mental 
and spiritual health until he made 
atonement to his own restless spirit by 
laboring through a severe winter to 
save a tribe of Indians. This is more 
than a thesis for a novel. 

Man is under the compulsion to atone 
or his sins—and his sins are usually 
ssociated with his failure to recognize 
is debt to those who have given him 
is life, and especially to the Father 
f life. The theology of the atonement 

written, not on tablets of stone, but 
n tablets of flesh and the realities of 
ur human life. From Ambassador 

Chains by Hampton Adams; The 
‘ethany Press. 


GOD NEVER TIRES OF US 
God never tires of us even when we 
em never to tire of sinning. As the 
fe of Jesus has so clearly demon- 





You will get more organ value for 
your money and provide for greater 
satisfaction if you ask these questions 
before making a final decision. 


Q. 


4 


Q. 


A. 


uestions to ask when buying 


a church organ 


Will it give our church the 
finest organ music? 

The Hammond Organ has a beau- 
tiful depth of expression and a 
vast range of tones unsurpassed 
by any comparable instrument. 


church may be, the Hammond 
Organ can give you music of 
cathedral quality due to its exclu- 
Che Hammond Organ provides a sive “reverberation control” 

full range of true church tones. 


Does it have a complete range 
of true church tones? 


Q. How does the price compare with 
that of other organs? 
A. The Hammond Organ is the 


In addition, it is the world’s most 
versatile organ. 


Wall it require frequent lowest-priced complete church 
tuning? organ available. 


Not if youschoose the Hammond 
Organ. It is the only organ in the 
world that never needs tuning, re- 
gardless of weather changes. That 


Weigh these facts carefully—they 
have caused 16,000 churches to choose 
the Hammond Organ. And, since its 
introduction, more churches have 
chosen the Hammond Organ than all 


is one reason why maintenance 
costs are negligible. 


Is it convenient and inexpensive other comparable instruments com 
to install? bined. 

The Hammond Organ can be See and hear the Hammond Organ. 
placed almost anywhere, and Then you will understand why it is 
moved at will. It does not require the world’s most widely-used com 
costly or unsightly structural plete church organ, proved in actual 
changes in your church. operation in churches of all sizes for 
Will the quality of the organ ae, 

music be dependent upon the More complete information will be 
size of our church? mailed to you, without obligation. 
However large or small your Send the coupon today. 


HLAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company, 4224 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, III. 


Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, tested 
fund-raising plans, and a partial list of thousands of churches all over the country 
owning Hammond Organs. 
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DUPLICATORS 


DELUXE—Open Drum Model 





Includes Federal 
Excise Tax 
ink, stylus, correc- 


$39.75 


Also six stencils, brush, 
tion fluid, writing plate, ink nad and instructions 


NEW POST CARD 
AUTOMATIC inca Soto 


STENCILS (Postpaid) 


3 Ae Se ae $1.98 
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6 Aa RRO aga 2.50 
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INK (Postpaid) 
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FOLIOS (Postpaid) 
“BEST” No. 56, 200 — for all 
church 


PAPER 
Have a nice assortment. Send for samples. 
Send for catalog and Sample stencils. Dept. 3 


VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


















are based 
squarely on 
the Bible 


Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the 
foundation truths held in common by all evangelical 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, 
they car be used with safety in any Sunday school. 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
1816 Chestnut Street 








Philade!phia, Pa 





-,PULPIT-CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 


BENTLEY &SIMON: 
7 WEST 36ST+ NEW YORK 18, N-- 


Church Bulletins 


Scriptural—Artistically Designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithogra phed—Special Days—General use 
Be Sure to Get Our Free Catalog and Samples 
ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, Louisville, Ky. 




















Announcing 
3 TIMELY BOOKS 


with AGELESS messages | 


soon to be released 


® OUR PROTESTANT HERITAGE 


by Members of the Faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia 


In this superb volume, seven leading lecturers 
trace 
through four thousand years of intensely in- 
teresting history. It emerges today as a dy- 
namic tradition to challenge the world. An out- 
standing John Knox Press release you will want 
$3 


to read! 


© AS THE LIGHTNING FLASHES 
by Frank Wilson Price 


A brilliant interpretation of the missionary pur- 
pose and program in the light of swiftly chang- 
ing world events and the new era of history upon 
which we are. entering. Sprunt Lectures of 


1948. $2.50 


® HARK TO THE TRUMPET 
by Joseph M. Gettys 


This vivid exposition of key ideas in the pro- 
phetic writings emphasizes the eternal purpose 
of a redemptive God who speaks to our world 
through the inspired writings of the Hebrew 
prophets. A warm, sympathetic portraiture of 
these divinely appointed watchmen whose voice 
we may well heed today. $2.50 
oe = 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 








strated, God goes on loving us regard- 
less of what we do. He alone can re- 
store our souls. He wants to forgive 
us, and he is never wearied with our 
coming to him. 

“Tad, my dear son, go to your moth- 
er, you must be tired here” said Abra- 
ham Lincoln one day to the laddie by 
his side in the White House. 

“No, no, Papa; I don’t want to go 
ncw—I want to stay and see the peo- 
ple.” Thrusting his hands down deep 
into his pockets, Tad threw himself 
on the floor under a writing desk near 
his father. Then as he rested his head 
on a cushion, he asked: “Ain’t you 
tired of folks, Pa?” Well, his father 
was tired, but not of people. He al- 
ways cared for persons. He was sure 
that God loved ordinary human beings; 
he had made so many of them! 

“God loves us every one,” says 
Augustine, “as though there is but one 
of us to love.” From We Believe! by 
G. Ray Jordan; Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. 
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Hollywood 16mm enter- 
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mysteries — west- 
erns—educationals. 
Write for your 





copy to Dept. C.M. 
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BOOKS WHICH WILL HELP 
YOU PLAN YOUR NEW CHURCH 


THE CHURCH BUILDING GUIDE 

By Elbert M. Conover 

handbook on all phases of the 
Organization and finance 
and furnishing the 
$1.50 


A practical 
building program. 
The architect. Building, 
church. 158 pages. Grained paper cover. 


CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE 
By Elbert M. Conover 


The most effective methods of securing money 
for financing the new church. (Paper.) 75c 


THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 
By John R. Scotford 
A practical discussion of church 
from a clergyman’s viewpoint. 
on beauty rather than engineering. 
illustrated. 


PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING 
By William H. Leach 


A complete survey for committees and church- 
men. Starts with the inception of a new build- 
ing, selection of site, comity, financing, archi- 
tecture, etc. Delightfully illustrated. $3.00 


PLANNING CHURCH BUILDINGS 
A book of plans, exterior designs and interior 


architectur« 
Emphasis is 
Superbly 

$3.50 


views of churches to cost from $35,000 to 
$800,000. $2.00 
PLANNING AND FINANCING THE NEW 


CHURCH 
By Martin Anderson 


handbook, illustrated in photogra 


A practical 
$3.00 


vure. Material on parish house included. 
PLANNING THE SMALL CHURCH 
Designs of thirty churches which show the 
way to inexpensive beauty and utility. $1.00 
THE ALTAR IN YOUR CHURCH 
By William H. Leach 
Traces the development from communion table 
to the altar and gives instruction in the pro 
per use of the altar and its furnishings. II 
lustrated. 75c 


CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE 
By Elbert M. Conover 
The most effective methods of securing money 
for financing the new church, (Paper.) 75¢ 
BUILDING FOR WORSHIP 
By Elbert M. Conover 


Sixty pages, profusely illustrated, giving d¢ 

tailed study of chancel, pulpit, window, or 

gan, bells, etc. 50c 

REBUILDING THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CHURCH 

Designs and plans for enlarging and remodel 

ing small church buildings. 50c 


Send order with remittance to 
Church Management, Inc. 














1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, = J 
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HOUSING PROJCET CHURCH 

SCHOOLS FAIL 

New Haven, Connecticut—RNS. 
Vacation church-schools operated in 
three city housing projects during the 
past summer by the New Haven Cour 
cil of Churches were branded as fail- 


ures by Mrs. Frank Auld, Jr., schoo's 
director. 
In a report to the Council, she 4: 


clared that “the merest name of Jesu 
God, or anything of religious natu) 
brought forth jeers and wild yelling 

She said that the children, who can 
from families in the lower-income lev« 
felt no obligation to any authority. 

“To them,” she added, “there is ! 
merit and nothing to be gained 
behaving themselves, obeying a teach¢ 
being trustworthy, honest or fair, 
in learning anything.” 
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DENNING FIXTURES 
FOR CHURCH PEWS 


THE ORIGINAL HAT 
HOLDER 


has been standard church equip- 
ment for over 40 years. More than 
10,000 churches are equipped. Hat 
holders attached to back of pews 
eliminate cloak room congestion. 


Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel 





DENNING’S ENVELOPE HOLDER 





The Denning Manufacturing Co. 
2028 E. 70th St. Cleveland 3, O. 

















“WE MISSED YOU SUNDAY” 


A SECRET MESSAGE CARD 


Mail it to your 
Sunday ab- /a 
sentees. When | SECRET 
received by the | ass | 
absentee it is | CO FOR | 
entirely blank | Se | 
on the back. | cians 


After card dries | 
| 
| 
} 


‘ PLACE 
iP ost Card f ame 
Re 


But when he | dip atsn 

has dipped it in ae pont — 
water the message appears. He is told that the 
minister and friends missed him from the serv- 
ices and hope that he will be back next Sunday. 


A small investment in these cards 
will pay dividends in church attendance. 


Sample Card, 5c — One Dozen, 50c 


$3.00 Per 100 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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"SCREEN TEST. 


shows amazing improvement 


“A Church-Craft Picture” 


/ 
Project your pictures on Free Sample 


screen fabric—and see for yourself 
the remarkable difference it makes! 


| of Radiant’s new “Million Mirror’ 
| 3 
| oo 
| Pa 2 

See how millions of tiny glass mirrors, 
firmly imbedded in the pure white screen 
surface, make your pictures fairly glow 
re ywith life! See what happens when light 
Fy / is reflected instead of absorbed! You will 
™ enjoy clearer, sharper black and whites— 
richer, brighter, more brilliant colors. Here is projection as 
real as life itself! 


Then ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 1949 Radiant 
Screens. Notice how easily they set up—how ruggedly 
they're built. Used and approved by leading industrial con- 
cerns, school systems, churches and government agencies 
all over the world—you cannot buy a better screen. 


Send coupon 
and get 


ABSOLUTELY 


FREE 


Generous sample of 
new Radiant ‘Million 
Mirror’ Screen Fabric 
... Test it with your (Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 

own projector and see 1227 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 

for yourself the remark- Send me FREE: Sample of Radiant ‘‘Million 
able improvement over Mirror’ Screen Fabric AND Basic Film Source 


RADIANT 


PROJECTION SCREENS 
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W. J. Cushing, Pres. 
Organ Builders 


Designers and builders of fine 
Modernizing, rebuilding, 
tuning all ' 


ARKANSAS ORGAN CO. | 
| 


organs. 
additions, chimes, 
makes of organs. 


“Experience IS an advantage” 
P.O. Box 491, N. Little Rock, Ark. 














MISSOURI 


Rilgen Organs 


The Artistic Achievement of | 
Seven Generations. In prominent 
churches throughout the land. 
For the small church or chapel | 
the Harmonic Ensemble, a genu- 
ine pipe organ, is the ideal instru- 
ment. 


The Kilqen Organ Company 
Factory—4632 W. Florissant 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Eugene R. Kilgen, President 




















CONNECTICUT 


COPS EF FPP POP PB PDP PPP PIPPI PPP 


‘(PIPE ORGANS: 


~~ 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Inquiries Welcomed 











ILLINOIS 





YOU CAN HAVE IT! 
.. » es, the finest pipe organ 


is yours... when you 





specify WICKS. 














MOUMR 











MICHIGAN 








A. B. WATSON 
MICHIGAN ORGAN CO. 
Organ Restoration Experts 
FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


Engineering Analysis Without Obligation 
P.O. Box 195, Grand Rapids, Michigan 














NEW JERSEY 








Organ Maintenance 


Rebuilding @ Repairs 
Additions ¢@ Tuning 
_ Organ Chimes 
Amplified Tower Chimes 
Yearly Maintenance Contracts 
Courteous and Dependable 
Pipe Organ Service 
by Factory-Trained Experts 


CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
Organ Builder 


44 SPRING ST. PRINCETON, N. J. 
Phone 935 





Member Associated Organ Builders of America 


OHIO 








HILLGREEN, LANE & CO! 


Alliance, Ohio 
* 
CHURCH ORGANS 
Established in 1898 





yee — j 
PIPE ff 











Established 1873 


SCHANTZ 


Organ Company 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 


4 


ORGANS 











ow 














PENNSYLVANIA 








ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


Modernizing old type pipe organs and installa 
tion of chimes, harp and vibro harp our spe 
cialty, also enlarging, repairing, rebuilding, 
tuning and voicing. Mostly all the work 
done on the premises. 

Best of workmanship and skill put into every 
job that we do. Can give best f references 
A visit to one of our modernize@ or rebuilt 
organs solicited before you decide on the 
party who is to do the work. Our workman 
ship is backed by forty-seven years’ experi- 
ence. We buy and sell pipe organs. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 




















Watch this page for the 
announcements of repu- 
table pipe organ building 
and maintenance. 








NEW YORK 





COMPLETE ORGAN SERVICE 


New Organs - Tuning 
Organ Chimes - 


Repairs - Rebuilding 
Amplified Tower Chimes 


Maintenance, Modernizing, and Additions to Old Organs 


JULIUS C. THIEMER 


Organ Builder Since 1909 


8 Edward St., Lynbrook, L.I., N. Y. 
1104 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Phone Lynbrook 9-0824 
Phone: Plaza 9-2559 











New Electric Organs 
Modernized Electric Organs 
Exrert Maintenance and Tuning Service 
Renovating and Rebuilding 
by Latest Tested Methods 


Delosh Brothers 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS 


3910—108th St., CORONA, L.I., N.Y. 
Phone Havemeyer 6-4619 
Newtown 9-8402 


SPLENDID USED ORGANS ON HAND 
AT ALL TIMES 











Odell Organs 
J. H. & C.S. ODELL & CO. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Sincé 1859 
Yonkers 4, New York 
Telephone Yonkers 5-2607 
o 


Under Reconstruction and Modernization 

Christ P. E. Church, Tarrytown, N. Y 
Odell, installed 1868 

New Utrecht Reformed Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Odell, installed 1875 


Maintenance Repair Reconstructi 
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Classified for Sale 


and Exchange 








The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 








BOOKS 





Used Religious Book catalog now ready. Write 
! Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 


today 


Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfleld, Recognized as a safe guide. Paper 
bound. Ninety-six pages. Fifty cents prepaid 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


The Protestant Faith. A primer on the basic 
beliefs by George A. Crapullo. You should have 
copies of this booklet for distribution to those 
who need a clear statement of the historic Prot- 
estant faith. Thirty-two pages, 25c. Church 
Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


Wedding Etiquette. An attractive booklet which 
gives details of wedding etiquette including prob- 
lems of the bride, problems of the groom, issuing 
invitations, plans for reception, the processional, 
wedding music, decorations, etc. Almost a neces- 
sity to the minister; a wonderful pre-marriage 
gift to the bride and groom. Fifty cents per copy. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 





Out-of-print Leach books. We have a 
stant demand for the books of William H, 
Which are now out-of-print. 


con 
Leach 
Right now we will 
be glad to pay 90c for used copies of the follow- 
ng books, provided they are in good enough con- 
lition for re-sale: Church Finance, Church Pub- 
licity, Church Administration, and 75c for copies 
f The Making of the Minister. Church Man- 
agement, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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65 Fifth Avenue 








STAINED GLASS EFFECTS 


Through the use of “Windowphanie” plain glass windows 
can be transformed into rich, colorful designs. 


Ask for free samples 


At Low Costs 


Easily 


C. M. MALZ New York City 

















OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





Globe-Wernicke two 
seven vertical 


Good condition; with six draw- 


For Sale: filing cabinet; 


sections of drawers (compart 
ments) in each. 
ers as base, $35.00; without drawers, $20.00. F. 


0. B., Elroy, Wisconsin. Rev. F. L. Tomenendale. 


Globe-Wernicke sectional bookcase; five ample 


sections; glass doors; good condition. $40.00. 
F. 0. B. Elroy, Wisconsin. 


lists for stamp. Rev. F. L. Tomenendale. 


Dictating equipment for sale including dicta- 
phone, transcriber and record shaver. Good con- 
dition. A bargain. Fryer, 3701 Woodridge Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Multigraph, excellent condition, new 
Mis- 


For Sale: 
type. Central Christian Church, Moberly, 
souri. 








PIPE ORGAN 





For Sale: 
ranks pipes, 
and removes. 
City, Kansas. 


Wicks two manual pipe organ, four 
Sold as is, purchaser dismantles 
First Methodist Church, Garden 








PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Wanted Christian layman with capital and 
ability to manufacture church furniture. Patented 
product ready for manufacturing. Wonderful 
opportunity for life-time business. 1223 Merri- 
wether Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 








SOUND PROJECTORS 





Leading make 16mm sound movie 


screens, 


projectors, 
microphones, everything! 
nation to the 
Savings, satisfaction guaranteed ! 


Shipped pre 
glory of God! 
Poorman Pro- 


paid throughout 




















jectors, Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania. 
BOUND VOLUMES STEREOPTICON 

Church Management. Binding costs are so high Stereopticon with over 1,500 Bible pictures. 
that we have had very few copies of Volume 23 Uses slides and film strips, $35.00. Rev. C. H. 
made up. This volume includes all issues begin- £ecrest, Petersburg, Indiana. 

lng with October, 1946, and continuing through 
the September, 1947, number. Choice of two bind- y is 

NEW YORK STATE COUNCIL 


ngs, red buckram or black waterproof cloth. 
$5.00 each, postage prepaid when remittance ac- 
‘ompanies the order. Church Management, 1900 


Euctid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


— 








CHURCH BULLETIN EXCHANGE 





Bulletins and other printed matter sent us are 


fea’ and then held for requests from readers. 
Put us on your mailing list. As material is 


iva lable it will be sent to you upon request. 
Inc) ide stamps for postage. Church Management, 
190° Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


_— 
—_— 








ESTABLISHES VISUAL AIDS 
DEPOSITORY 


The New York State Council of 
Churches is the second state federation 
to establish an outlet for audio-visual 


aids. The federation of Washington 


and northern Idaho was the first in the 
field. 

The department has been placed un- 
der the direction of Roger C. Marmon, 
pastor of the Methodist Church at Ant- 


Also good used books ; 





NO STENCILS—NO PLATES 
NO INK 


Simplest and cheapest addresser made. MAS- 

TER ADDRESSER with all supplies for up io 

500 addresses, excise tax paid......... $30.47 
Folder free 


ELLIOTT ADORES- 
SERETTE, $45.00; 
federal tax, $2.70; 
typewriter clamp, 
$1.75; stencil mois 
tener, $2.00; ink, 





bottle, 90c; short 
tray, 80c; TOTAL, 
$53.15, plus sten- 
cils at $1.40 per 
100, 


PRINT-O-MATIC POST CARD PRINTER, 
MODEL A-2. Complete with supply kit, 
$13.50. Extra stencils, quire (24), $1.75; Ink, 
14 lb., 55¢; ink pads, 20c. 
For immediate delivery from stock 
order from: 


DONALD F. ROSSIN CO. 


216-C So. 4th Street, Minneapolis |, 





Minn. 














CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks . .. Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats, Rabat Vests, Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 
Altar Linens 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


562 Fifth Avenue 











werp. After January 1 it will be lo- 
cated at the Albany office of the federa- 
tion. Mr. Marmon, experienced in the 
field of commercial movies, will bring 
mature judgment to his task. 

The department will demonstrate and 
sell all types of audio-visual aids and 
will set up a large library of motion 
picture films. Several other state coun- 
cils are planning similar projects. 
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| A small community of craftsmen are still producing by traditional methods handmade silver and gold chalices, 
ciboria, ete., for export to all parts of the world. In 1533 a Wauthier registered his hallmark for ecclesiastical ware 
and founded a famous school of goldsmithing. The tradition has been continued and working in association with 
| the Wauthier Osborne Guild Ltd., chalices and ciboria are now being made guaranteed to equal the finest examples | 
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Recently installed in St. Paul’s Methodist 
Church (new colonial chapel) of Lynn, 
Mass. The Reverend Guy H. Wayne, Pastor. 


Even a colonial chapel can use 
a limited amount of stained 
glass when color is used with 


great restraint. 
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New west window in— Grace 
Episcopal Church, Norwood, 
Mass. The Rev. G. Roweil 
Crocker, vector. This new as- 
cension window given in mem- 
ory of a former rector, 


Stained Glass need not be expensive. Write today for our 
free booklet on how windows are made and how to estimate 
cost. No charge. Ask for booklet on Stained Glass No. 40. 


Books of Remembrance 


This Book of Remembrance was 
prepared for the Central Baptist 
Church, Providence, R. I. 


artistic books. 


For the best in stained glass, Books of Remembrance, 
or church furnishings write to 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 Ashburton Place 
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There is no finer method of recording the history and 
beneficiaries of your church. Beautiful hand-tooled pages, 
exquisitely bound. We can also furnish free-standing or 


wall repositories for the display and preservation of these 


Boston, Massachusetts 





























1. Light-Weight Portability 


Revere 1¢ mbines projector 


1 , 
and speaker into a single unit 


weighing only 


urmry 


3. Easy Operation 

Revere 16 is eastest of all sor 
2. “Theatre’”-Tone fectors to set up and operate! Simple 
j-point threading . . . Automatic 


Revere’s new electronic sound sys- 
; re-wind . . . Convenient controls. 


tem and specially designed speaker 
ensure rich, t -fidelity tone in any 


size room. 
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Yes, Revere Sound Projector has the three most important features required for convel 
and successful showing of 16mm sound movies. What's more, Revere operates eq 
well on AC or DC current (no current problem) . . . has 750-watt brilliancy (ample 
any room, yet sate for films) ... 1600-foot reel capacity microphone and phonog! 
pick-up . fast 1.6 coated lens . . . sound or silent projection and other outstan 


advantages. REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16 


CYVCrC 


16OMM SOUND PR OJECTOR 


mpare Revere’s 


nce ind oOperatitr 
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Complete 





